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PROSPECTUS. ba 


Tue subscriber has for several years past contemplated the establishment 
of a MONTHLY MAGAZINE in this city, to be devoted to literature, phi- 
losophy, and miscellaneous matters, worthy of being recorded. While a very 
liberal encouragement is given to the republication of European Magazines 
and other periodical papers, he trusts that a work commenced upon right i: 
principles and conducted with fair intentions, chiefly directed to the diffusion 
of the productions of our own minds, would, at least, receive a common 
share of patronage. It is true, that we have several highly respectable works, 
designed to mark the progress of letters, of arts and improvements, in this 
country, but as yet, they are not numerous, considering the extent and rapid 
increase of the population of the United States. We are a reading people, 
and must have a large supply of periodical literature for the demands of the 
market. In proportion to the number of the inhabitants of this country, we 
have more people, a part of whose pleasures is derived from the charms of 
literature, than can be found in the population of any other country; yet in 
England, not including Lreland or Scotland, there are an hundred magazines 
issued monthly from the press, or ottener, to satisfy the reading community 
of Great Britain. 

In commencing this undertaking, the subscriber does not rely upon himself 
alone, for he has the full assurance of assistance from several of our best 
scholars, und therefore feels authorized to say—that we. shall endeavor to 
blend amusement with instruction, and philosophy and taste with morals— 
to persuade without dictating, and to reason without any claims to infallibility. 
When we criticise, it shall be in sincerity and friendship, with tenderness to 
all that was well intended, and even when we doubt the motives of a writer or 
public man, there shall be no malignity in our remarks ; but our aim will be 
to come at p@oper results by fair means. We shall not confine ourselves to 

i. any particular field of literature or philosophy; but shall thrust in our sickles 
wherever we have a right to reap, and glean after others wherever the harvest 
is gathered, if what is left is worth picking up. We shall give to our labors as 
much variety as possible, and often attempt to relieve the solemn legend and 
serious tale, by something of the playful and the gay. The wits shall be taxed 
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to swell our stores, but nothing shall appear in our columns to confuse inno- ay 
cence or alarm modesty. We shall often leave the groves of fancy and the i 

paths of general literature and history, for deep shades and solitudes, where » 
repose the ashes of youth and loveliness, to drop a tear and strew a flower z ' 
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on the graves of those untimely called away; and there linger to form the 
cypress wreath for departed greatness recently inhumed, or stop to remove 
the moss from the ancient tomb-stone, to read the rude memorials of our 
forefathers, in order to bring their merits into light, and make them better 
known to their descendants ; in other words, we intend to make our biogra- 
phical department as valuable as we can. The antiquarian shall find an ample 
space in our numbers for his researches and reminiscenses, for with him we 
have a kindred feeling. ‘ 

Among the feir we expect readers and hope for patrons, for we have at all 
times advocated their claims to an equal share with men, in the advancement 
of knowledge and happiness in society, and shall still continue to support the 
samé doctrine. The time has gone when females were pleased with drivelling 
flattery, and smiled in approbation at mawkish sonnets to their beauty and 
charms. Modern education has removed every trace of a sickly taste, and 
is, in fact, bringing on an era of lofty sentiments and elevated refinement. 
The simplicity of Sparta and the polish of Athens, is sweetly blended in the 
highest state of female education. If the matrons of Rome formed the character 
and directed the pursuits of the mighty men of that great republic, shall not 
our mothers, wives and daughters, have an influence on the mind and character 
of the generations fast advancing to take our places ? 

In the course of our labors, we shall not be unmindful of the numerous insti- 
tutions and societies now flourishing in our country ;—their origin, growth, 
and value, shall be fairly discussed. 

A monthly summary of passing events at home, and a succinct view of things 
abroad, shall be added. If we glance at politics, it shall be with national feel- 
ings ; if we touch upon religion, it shall be in the spirit of toleration. 

The subscriber, as Editor, will feel responsible to the public for the purity and 
good intentions of all he may publish, and will spare no pains to make The 
Boston Monthly Magazine worthy the patronage of his friends and the public. 


SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 





N. B. In the prospectus there is no promise made of engravings in this 
work; but the editor intends to furnish several, during the course of the year, 
and increase them, as soon as the patronage extended to him, will permit of 
his making engagements for the same. This number will contain a likeness of 
Bishop Cheverus, a name dear to the lovers of literature and religion, in this 
country and in Europe. 





MEMOIR OF BISHOP CHEVERUS. 


“Omnes viri boni equitatem et jus ipsum amant. Nec est viri boni errare, 
et diligere quod per se non sit diligendum et colendum.”’ 
Cicero ve Leerevus. 


“Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori.” Horace. 


Tue Right Reverend Joun Cuevervs, late Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Boston, now Bishop of Montauban, in France, was born 
at Mayenne, in the Province of the same name, on the 28th of 
January, 1768. His family were highly respectable. Atan early 
age the subject of this memoir entered into the ecclesiastical state, 
and in two or three years afterwards, when thirteen or fourteen 
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— of age, was preferred to a benefice, by the late King of 


rance, Louis XVIII., then Monsieur. It being required of those 
who applied to the University for the degree of D. D., to bring 
forward some young gentleman they had instructed, to show 
by the progress of the pupil, the knowledge and skill of the in- 
structer—once a salutary provision, then a mere fiction of the 
schools—M. Cheverus was selected by three or four of the candi- 
dates for the doctorates, to support a thesis on some given subject, 
a their behalf; and on these occasions, he cer ot himself with 

onor. 

At this period, he was on terms of intimacy and friendship with 
Abbe McCarthy, now one of the most celebrated preachers in 
France. ‘The Abbe McCarthy, whose parents were obliged to 
leave Ireland on account of their religion, often proposed to M. 
Cheverus, to teach him the English language, but the latter declined 
the task, thinking the acquisition would not be of much service to 
him as an ecclesiastic, and that his time would be more profitably 
spent in Oriental literature. 

M. Cheverus was ordained December 18th, 1790, at the last 
public ordination in Paris, before the revolution. The canons 
of the Catholic church, requiring a candidate for orders to be, at 
least, twenty five years of age, a special dispensation from the 
Holy See became necessary for this ordination, M. Cheverus 
being at that time, not quite twenty three. The Bishop of 
Mans, to whose Diocess M. Cheverus belonged, had, noticing his 
superior talents and acquirements, applied for this dispensation, 
in order to have, at this threatening and perilous period, the 
advantage of his support in the church. M.Cheverus soon after 
entering into priest’s orders, was appointed pastor of the church 
in his native parish, and vicar-general of the Diocess. These early 
distinctions gave him a celebrity not acquired by many, venerable 
for their age and virtues, among the ecclesiastics of that time. 
He had not long resided at Mayenne, when the persecutions of 
the clergy commenced. The storm of the revolution grew fiercer 
and dover every hour, and the infuriated spirit of Paris, was then 

rvading every village and hamlet in France, particularly those 
in the vicinity of the great city. In some places however, the 
clergy had a strong hold on the affections of the people; this was 
strikingly the case at Mayenne. The municipal authorities at- 
tempted to persuade M. Cheverus to take the constitutional oath, 
but on account of his popularity and extensive influence, were 
fearful of proceeding, at first, to acts of violence. On one occa- 
sion, they entered the church with a military force, while he was 
at the altar offering up the holy sacrifice of the mass. In the 
midst of this solemn service, he turned and asked what the 
wanted? The reply was, we come to make you take the consti- 
tutional oath, or go with us to prison. He requested them to 
wait till he had gone through the service, and he weuld give them 
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an answer. But the excitement among the congregation was such, 
at this outrage, the military thought it prudent to retire, for 
the time, and press the subject no further. ‘The situation of M. 
Cheverus at this period, was alarming; for several months, he 
thought each day was the last of his Tite: and at one time, it 
was rumored that he was to be carried away, or assassinated. As 
this report spread, the inhabitants armed themselves in the best 
manner they could, and assembled before day-light around his 
father’s house, to prevent any violence from being done to their 
beloved pastor, exhibiting a disposition to proceed to extremities 
in avenging any insults offered him. After his surprize was over, 
he exhorted them to abstain from any rash act on his account, 
and dismissed them with an entreaty to return peaceably to their 
homes; and they did so. The municipal authorities urged him to 
quit the town, but he was unwilling to leave his flock, for he con- 
sidered his charge a sacred one, although he was well aware that 
his life was in continual danger. At length however, being ap- 
— of some injury happening to his father and friends on 

is account, he told the Prefect he would not resist the civil au- 
thorities, in temporal matters, but that he should not leave the 
city unless he was taken by the shoulder and driven away; upen 
which he was immediately conducted out of the city, and was 
concealed for some time among his friends. In the summer of 
1792, he, with the Bishop of Dol, and several other clergymen, 
were ordered to repair to a certain place, the name of which is not 


recollected, and — themselves every day to a civil officer. A 
i 


month elapsed in this manner, when they were ordered to retire 
to a monastery or convent, the inmates of which, had been driven 
out of doors by the fanatical spirit of the times. In this place, 
they were sedleed for a fortnight, momentarily expecting to hear 
the doors grate upon their hinges, and to see the murderer with 
his dagger at their breasts.(a) The place was destitute of furni- 
ture or provisions, and their distresses were great, until partially 
relieved by a few courageous friends to humanity and religion. 
Delivered from this confinement, M. Cheverus repaired to Paris, 
and was concealed in that city on the second and third of Sep- 
tember, the memorable days of the massacre of the clergy. Ina 
few days after this bloody scene, on the ninth or tenth, he left 
Paris, disguised in a military dress, having a passport bearing the 
name of his brother, whom, though much younger, he greatly re- 
sembled. He never spoke of his sufferings, during his two last 
years in France, or his difficulties or privations in England, with- 
out being so much affected as to distress his friends; and the 
forbore to make those inquiries, or to learn those details, which 
would now be so deeply interesting to the community. 

On his arrival at Dover, he could not speak a word of English. 
He then regretted not having followed «he advice of his friend 
McCarthy. He was in a strange land, without being able to tell 
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his common wants to those around, in any language they under- 
stood. In the commencement of October, his father succeeded 
in making a remittance for his immediate support, which he re- 
peated for some time, so that M. Cheverus was never under the 
necessity of receiving any portion of that bounty the British gov- 
ernment so promptly afforded to the suffering French clergy, but 
was at times able to assist some of his brethren. 

In January, 1795, he took up his residence in the house of a 
Protestant clergyman, who, in addition to his pastoral duties, 
had five or six young men with him, preparing for the university. 
M. Cheverus was employed in giving these scholars lessons in the 
languages and mathematics. fie found the conversation of these 
youths the best instructer in the English language. Finding in 
the neighborhood a few Catholic families, who had no pastor or 
place of worship, he applied to Dr. Douglass, R. C. Bishop of the 
London District, and obtained permission to officiate for them. 
A house was procured, and part of it converted into a chapel, 
while the other part he appropriated for his own use as a dwelling 
house; and from this arrangement he was enabled to invite a few 
clergymen to reside with him. 

While in England, he was invited and strongly solicited to take 
charge of a college at Cayenne. This he declined; for he then 
cherished the strongest hopes of soon returning to France ; but the 
hour of return was not at hand. 

In 1795, he was invited by Doctor Matignon, with whom he had 
been slightly acquainted in Paris, to join him in Boston. Having 
informed the Bishop of Mans of his intention of crossing the At- 
lantic, M. Cheverus received an affectionate letter from the aged 
Prelate, then an exile as well as himself; praising the zeal, still 
expressing fears that his young friend would undertake too much, 
and the loss, if he should not return, would be irreparable to his 
Diocess; but nothing could alter his determination, and he arrived 
in Boston, October 3d, 1796. Shortly after he came to Boston, 
Bishop Carroll offered him the pastoral charge of St. Mary’s church 
in Philadelphia, and of other places, but his attachment had become 
so strong for Doctor Matignon, that he could not think of leaving 
him. The services of M. Cheverus could not, without great injury 
to the Catholic cause in Boston, at that time, have been dispensed 
with. Doctor Matignon, a name ever dear to religion and learn- 
ing, was truly a great man, content with doing good; but at this 
time, he required the best assistance. The germ of a church was 
starting amidst a thousand difliculties, and liable at every moment 
to be crushed by prejudice and suspicion. There had been 
several Catholic priests in Boston, before him, and they were 
very good men; but being over zealous, or not understanding 
the genius of the people among whom they lived, had fallen into 
many errors of policy, which the prudent, pious Matignon was 
redeeming by slow and sure degrees. It was fortunate for the 
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cause, that such a coadjutor should have been found. Their tastes, 
their pursuits, their dispositions, were kindred, and they became 
inseparable. Those who witnessed the manner in which they lived 
together, will never forget the refinement and elevation of their 
friendship ;—it surpassed those attachments which delight us in 
classical story, and equalled the lovely union of the sen of Saul 
and the minstrel of Israel. 

Learning and virtue will have weight even among those of a 
different faith. A pious Protestant clergyman, considered it his 
duty, to go and talk to these Catholics, and see if it were not 
possible to convince them of the errors of their belief; but after 
an interval of some length, he returned to his friends, who were 
waiting to hear of the success of the mission, exclaiming “these 
men are so learned there is no doing any thing with them in argu- 
ment ; so pure and evangelical in their lives, there is no reproach- 
ing them; and I fear it will give us much trouble to check their 
influence.” ‘The enlightened part of the community, however, 
indulged no fears from the establishment of a Catholic Church in 
Boston; on the contrary, made no small exertions to assist in 
building up one. They saw the United States was extending her 
arms to embrace emigrants from all nations, and knew these for- 
eigners would be better governed by their own creeds than ours, 
which but few could understand, who were not educated in this 
republican country. The Catholics were increasing at this time 
in Boston, and many gentlemen subscribed liberally, to assist in 
erecting a church for them. At the head of the subscribers was 
the President of the United States, at that time, the venerable 
John Adams. This gentleman has, during a long and eventful life, 
ag the most liberal sentiments on religious subjects, and 

as often, amidst bigotry and fanaticism, most fearlessly avowed 
them. At length, by the efforts of many, a convenient church was 
erected, and was consecrated by Bishop Carroll, on the 29th of 
September, 1803, and named tue Cuvurcu oF tHE Hoty Cross 1x 
Beston. This might be considered by all as prosperity; and it 
was so; but still their resources were —— many privations 
were felt by these divines. Both Doctor Matignon and his col- 
league were wel! connected in France; but had no opportunity at 
the time of their escape to gather much for future support; and 
most of their flock were exiles too, and were struggling for them- 
selves. It was not always that the necessaries of life were at the 
command of Matignon and Cheverus—of comforts or luxuries, 
they never entertained a thought. ‘The younger of these divines 
has often taken his staff and commenced his journey; by day and 
night, like the primitive missionaries of the church, not to disturb 
the faith of others, nor to combat heresy, but to shrive some hum- 
ble Catholic who was dying among strangers, and whose soul 
was panting to catch the last consolations of the religion he pro- 
fessed. Often he continued his travels to the wilds of Maine, to 
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instruct and comfort a few Catholics scattered through that coun- 
try; but the great object of his visit was to enlighten and cherish 
the sons of the forest in that region—and at each visit he spent 
two or three months with the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
tribes of Indians. Numerous instances of their affection for their 
spiritual guide were frequently mentioned by him, and he — 
thought the aborigines of this country had more character than the 
early historians had been willing to allow them. 

After the Concordat of 1801, the friends of M. Cheverus were 
anxivus to have him return to France, and the letters of his father 
and friends were affectionate, and almost unanswerable. They 
detailed their claims to his society with such minuteness and 
force as to stagger him. At one moment he was nearly yielding to 
their entreaties ; but the distress of the Catholics in every part of 
the country, at the thought of losing him, was so great, and the 
reasons offered by Bishop Carroll,(b) with his love of Doctor Ma- 
tignon, were superior to all his friends in France could say. On 
the Sunday after Easter, in 1803, he announced to his flock, that 
the conflict in his mind was over, and he should stay with them 
to share their good and ill fortune. In the year 1808, it was 
thought by the most enlightened of the Catholics, with Bishops 
Carroll and Neale, then the only R. C. Prelates in the United 
States, that the cause required a See in New England. Of course, 
it was proposed to Doctor Matignon to take this office; but with- 
out letting his colleague know any thing definitively on the sub- 
ject, he, with Bishop Carroll, prevailed on the Holy See to ap- 

oint M. Cheverus to the office. This was done in the year 1808. 
But from the troubles of that period in Europe, and particularly 
from the afflictions of the Sovereign Pontiff, the bulls were not 
forwarded until the year 1810. On the first of November, in 
that year, he was consecrated at Baltimore, and returned to Bos- 
ton to receive the congratulations of his friends. He was happy 
with his people and those around; but felt at times some strung 
emotions for his kindred and his native land. This was natur- 
al: but he had learned to quiet the throbbings of his heart by 
the application of principles of duty. The maxims he taught, he 
had learned to practise. 

While most men do little more in life, than to labor for them- 
selves or their dependants, there are some in every age and 
country, who seem born for mankind, and whose habits, reasonings 
and feelings separate them from the rest of the world, and whose 
actions prove, that the true christian philanthrgpist is not an ideal 
character, created in the dreams of fancy and fiction. I speak not 
of high minded statesmen or patriot warriors; they live on the 
rolls of honor, and the world is ready to do them justice; they 
are the theme of every pen, and their praise is in every mouth. 
But I mean the quiet, pious man, who asks nothing of human glo- 
ry, and who does good, and blushes to find it fame. These men 
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pursue their journey in making the world wiser and better, look- 
ing only for their reward in an approving conscience and the hopes 
of heaven. They think nothing of all their sacrifices; for in them 
the ordinary passions are subdued, and ambition, ‘‘the last infirm- 
ity of noble minds,” through piety, yields to the love of humble 
duties. In contemplating them, uf can doubt that human na- 
ture is permitted to approach perfection, and assume a near and 
sweet resemblance to the Man Divine. The Pagan world was 
full of instances of lofty and virtuous conduct, which dignified 
and exalted human nature. History and fable have preserved the 
fact. The Orphean lyre was but a type of the union of genius 
and virtue, struggling to recover the long lost happiness of man; 
but at the same time, it clearly shadowed out his inability to re- 
tain it when apparently secured. The day spring from on high 
had not visited man. Jesus of Nazareth, who was the light and 
the way, had not come to share our natures and to develop our 
destinies. The hero, the seer and the sage, had existed before 
christianity was known—but the saint is a character which has 
been added to the catalogue since. Socrates, the wise and the 
od, had not, like St. a a master’s bosom on which to lean 
is head, where all was purity and love. Far be it from me to 
say, that the lawgivers, psalmists and prophets of the early ages, 
and from the chosen people, should be passed without reverence 
and admiration; for some of them walked with God and were not, 
and to others were vouchsafed the horses and the chariot of fire ; 
but it was not until the birth of Immanuel, that it was found that 
man was made but little lower than the angels, and that the second 
Adam, had restored the ruins of the first. When human nature 
was not se refined and pure, the traits of character were, per- 
haps, more readily discovered, as the primary rays of light ion 
their distinct colors on the rain drop and the passing cloud; but 
in the fulness of day, and in serene skies, the sun-beams are com- 
mingled, and assume a common appearance. The humility of our 
Great Teacher is diffused through every action of his followers. 
The man of God does not now call down the fire of heaven to 
consume his enemies, but wrestles with his Maker that they may 
be forgiven. He does not now send to watch the new-born cloud 
when he has prayed for rain, and gaze upon it until it has spread 
over the land; but rests in humble resignation, in the belief that 
his communion with heaven will at some time spread over the 
moral world, as the gentle dews of the night fall on the rose whose 
fragrance is to be thrown upon the breath of the morning. 

f there is not so much awe and majesty in the character of the 
legate of heaven now, as when he was protected, and the authen- 
ticity of his mission proved, by the thunders of Sinai, or some 
other special interposition of Omnipotence, still the advantage is 
with the present day. We can now approach the man who in- 
structs us in the laws of God, and dare analyze his claims to 
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distinction and reverence. There is nothing so sanctified in 

crape, or sacred in lawn, that we should not examine the wearer 
and judge him like other men. 

In delineating the character of Bishop Cheverus, I fear that I 
shall not give satisfaction to any one; for those who know him 
well, know also that many things might be added to those found 
in this sketch; and those who are not acquainted with him, will 
wonder, so much in truth could be said of one who never laid any 
claim to superiority, but held the peaceful tenor of his way in the 
discharge of his duties. I shall speak of him as I knew him. 

a The literary and scientific acquirements of Bishop Cheverus 
were of a hi 4 order. He read Greek and Hebrew with great 
readiness ;—he spoke and wrote Latin as a vernacular tongue, 
and has often been heard to say, that if he were to make an argu- 
ment for his life, he should prefer, before competent judges, to 

. use the Latin, believing that his thoughts would flow more readily | 
in that language than in French or English. He was well ac- 
quainted with the hilosophy of universal grammar, and had made 
himself master of the difficulties of the English in its arrangement, 
construction and etymology; but he began the study of it too late 7 
in life to get rid entirely of his French accent—this, however, did 
not diminish the sweetness of his elocution in reading English. 

His eloquence was of the most persuasive orde?; his manner 
was sincere and devotional ; his style pure and refined; his voice 
was clear and melodious—and every thing he said, seemed to flow $ 

| from pure and elevated feelings, and reached every fibre of affec- rf 

tion in the breast of his hearers. With a sound judgment, he 

suited his arguments and course of reasoning to his subject, and v/ 

no one went from his presence without acknowledging the delight } 

he felt in being in the society of such a man, nor without believ- ; 
ing himself made better by holding communion with such a spi ‘it. ‘ 
The sermons of Bishop Cheverus were for the most part extem- 

| poraneous, and in the form of moral and religious lectures. They 
were succinct and sweet effusions of piety and affection; at times, 

however, he poured out his feelings and reasonings in all the graces 

| of composition and the charms of eloquence. The seraphim seem- 

1 ed to have touched his lips with a coal from the altar of the Most 

| High. Whoever heard him, will never forget his address to his 
flock on the news of the Sovereign Pontiff’s release from confine- 

ment and return to his ancient dominion. Other joys at the same 

moment crowded upon his mind, and he indulged his feelings to 
the full tide of his delight. These effysions of pulpit eloquence 
were without effort, for his heart was ‘full of sympathy for man- 
kind, and he suffered and enjoyed with those near or remote. 
This ae had nothing of weakness in it. He was always se- 
vere upon those who ery up to a sickly sensibility, which ener- i 
vates the mind instead of purifying the heart; and always strove 4 
to impress upon his friends the necessity of intellectual courage in 
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every vicissitude. He considered life a succession of duties, and 
a place of preparation for higher employments. At no moment 
did he ever lose the dignity of his character or the command of 
himself. The distressed saw his heart like the pure diamond, 
ready, as it were, to become liquid as water, while he was engra- 
ving his own sentiments and feelings, as with the power of the 
same precious stone, upon the minds of those he came to comfort 
and instruct. 

His variety of talent was remarkable. He could accommodate 
himself with perfect ease to all grades of society, and understood 
the business and habits of all. He never checked innocent mirth 
with austerity, nor suppressed a smile at what was playful or witty, 
made in its proper time. His remarks always enlivened, illu- 
mined and instructed every circle he entered. He never permit- 
ted his social feelings to interfere with his professional duties, but 
he considered them in a good measure united. He was prepared 
for every occasion and every accident. I have seen him in the 
morning administering the vows of chastity to the vestal virgin, 
and exalting her soul to higher and sublimer views, and fanning 
and raising the flame of devotion in her breast, whose purity and 
loveliness were already such as to create a wish in the beholder, 
that in her orisons all his sins would be remembered. At noon, 1 
have heard him conversing with politicians, thorough-bred in the 
ways of the world, and they were watching to catch every princi- 

le, fact, or illustration, which fell from his lips—and turning 
fom them to play with some sportive child, and by some kind 
thing said or done by him, would make infancy happier; or he 
would start from the social board at a call from the sick, to give 
the last seal of religion to the penitent’s hopes. 

To those who made a serious inquiry of him in regard to his 
doctrines and faith, he returned a solemn and decided answer; 
but when assailed by croaking bigotry or assuming ignorance, he 
replied by putting some questions far beyond the depth of the in- 
terrogator; or if crowded by good natured curiosity, he got rid of 
the subject by some adroit evasion which gave no offence. He was 
not fond of mixed company or large circles, but thrown into them, 
his conversation was easy and pleasant, and the kindness of his 
manner threw a charm over every thing he said. 

He was accessible at his house at all times; and after the 
church increased, and his own finances would admit of it, he kept 
a most hospitable table—it was plain and frugal, but bountiful, 
and every thing in the house was free as air to his guests, and 
amongst them were found persons of almost all countries. 

His industrious habits gave him time for a great variety of du- 
ties. He arose at all seasons of the year at the dawn of the day, 
or before, and continued his avocations, with unceasing assiduity, 
until nine in the evening. He seldom, at home or on a journey, 
suffered a day to go over him, without refreshing his mind by the 
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perusal of some classic; and he seemed to pass from business, 
and from the altar to the groves of the academy, by a private and 
short path of his own, and then return to his duties with new 
vigor, from drinking at the fountains and culling the undying 
flowers of the muse. 

Women are often the best judges of the characters of men; for 
they do not view them through the medium of rivalry, envy, or 
party spirit, as men often do each other; but weigh with accuracy 
their merits, both of heart and head, when they have an opportu- 
nity or right to judge. A priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with the vows of celibacy on him, if his reputation be good, is the 
proper confessor, friend and adviser of women. Bishop Cheverus 
numbered among his most intimate friends, a large circle of in- 
tellectual females of the Protestant faith, and many of them mov- 
ing in the higher walks of life. In his judgment and friendship, 
they reposed implicit confidence; and not only consulted him 
themselves, but taught their children, that in every painful or 
delicate exigency of their lives, to call on him for counsel and 
direction. They knew his bosom would be a safe Oa yypenat of 
their secrets and their griefs, and that his wisdom would suggest 
the most honorable course of duty. In truth it may be said, that 
he had as many confidential communications out of the confes- 
sional as in it. 

Bishop Cheverus had no narrow views in politics or religion. 
While in England, he formed a favorable opinion of the British 
nation, and a strong attachment to many of her institutions. He 
often spoke with admiration of her intellect, her wealth and pow- 
er, and never forgot the protecting hand she extended to the cler- 
By of France, when cast, in wretchedness, upon British ground. 

hese pious exiles literally found England an asylum of oppressed 
humanity; and the generosity offered at such an appalling mo- 
ment, will be perpetually preserved in the records of their grati- 
tude, and in the story of their sufferings. 

He was a good citizen of his adopted country. He never lost 
an opportunity of teaching his flock the blessings flowing from 
the government under which they lived, and kept alive in their 
breasts a warm and constant patriotism. In the last war with 
England, when Boston was threatened with an attack from the 
enemy, and voluntary contributions of labor became necessary for 
making arrangements for a proper defence, Bishop Cheverus sev- 
eral times went out to work at the head of his flock, to assist in 
building ramparts and breastworks for defence. He was a minis- 
ter of peace, but instructed his followers that self-defence was not 
only a law of nature, but a principle of religion. The effect was 
wonderful: to see a dignitary of the church at manual labor, was 
new to Catholics. It should be said, in justice to all his people, 
that during the war, which was happily of short duration, they 
were at all times prompt and efficient assistants in every plan for 
our protection. 
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He was friendly to our literary associations; and when Mr. 
Shaw, a gentleman well known to the lovers of literature, as the 
indefatigable projector of the Boston Atheneum, was in the early 
stages of his efforts, Bishop Cheverus assisted the enterprize, by 
liberal donations from his extensive library; and at his departure 
from this country, in dividing his books, this valuable and flour- 
ishing institution was not forgotten. 

Notwithstanding thirty years absence, his constant labors, and 
his many and ardent attachments in this country, still France was 
near his heart—for there, were the graves of his ancestors, and 
the home of his kindred. 

After the death of Doctor Matignon, the duties of Bishop 
Cheverus increased, and he labored indefatigably. It was plainly 
seen by his friends, that his health was sinkiag under his exertions. 
No complaints, however, escaped his lips, for he had made up his 
mind, that God would soon call him to follow his departed friend, 
and he viewed such an event without emotion. It was otherwise 
ordered by Providence. In 1822, on the return of Baron De 
Neuville to France, who had been residing in this country, as 
Minister from the Court of St. Cloud, the state of the bish- 
op’s health was represented to Louis XVIII., and the talents of 
the prelate, as also his attachment to the royal family of France, 
being well known, he was nominated by an ordinance, dated 
January 15, 1823, to the Bishopric of Montauban. In April 
following his appointment, he received a letter from the Minister 
of the Interior, naming this ordinance, and requesting him to come 
immediately to France. The Prince de Croij, Grand Almoner of 
France, likewise pressed him to return, and many others of dis- 
tinction were equally urgent. His own family seemed to place 
their whole happiness on the event; but after the first emotions 
of pleasure were over, in knowing that he was remembered in the 
land of his birth, and among the friends of his youth; he looked 
around upon his flock, and deeply felt how hard it would be, to 
part with them forever. If for a moment, he thought of home, 
the duties and attachments here, tugged at his heart strings, and 
brought him back to our shores. Not only his flock were in dis- 
tress at losing him, but the influential people of the Protestant 
faith, joined with his own, to detain Nine He, too, flattered 
himself, that his cough was less severe than it had been, and he 
should shortly be restored to perfect health; and, after a short 
struggle with himself, he came to the determination, of declining 
the offer of the translation to the See of Montauban. 

The memorial, signed by more than two hundred gentlemen, 
of the first distinction in Boston, was sent to the Prince de Croij, 
which fully evinced the respect in which he was held in this 
country, and the importance of his services among us. In jus- 
tice to the subject and the city, I have taken the liberty to insert it. 
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MEMORIAL. 


United States of America. Boston, April 22, 1823. 


To His Serene Highness the Prince of Croij, 
Grand Almoner of France, and Bishop of Strasburg. 


We have taken upon ourselves a painful and a responsible du- 
ty. We rejoice that the exalted merit of Monseigneur L’Eveque 
Cheverus, is so justly appreciated by your highness, and by his 
sovereign, and the evidence of his worth is found in the distin- 
guished favor of a nomination to the Bishopric of Montauban. 
‘That we should interfere in the hope of preventing his translation 
to this higher scene of social and pious usefulness, demands an 
entire justification. 

It is found in this: the Catholics of this place, and of the New- 
England States, are generally a description of persons, who need 
not only instruction as to their great duties as Ghristians, but also 
advice, consolation, encouragement or correction in their temporal 
concerns. 

To accomplish objects, so important to them, and so necessar 
to the good order of society, the most commanding confidence is 
indispensable in their ecclesiastical rulers. . 

It is impossible for us to make known to you, by any words, 
how entire, grateful and beneficent, is the dominion of Bishop 
Cheverus over all to whom he ministers in his apostolic authority. 
We hold him to be a blessing and a treasure in our social com- 
munity, which we cannot part with, and which, without injustice 
to any man, we may affirm, if withdrawn from us, can never be 
replaced. 

If the removal to the proposed Diocess, would be conformable 
to his wishes, we should mourn over this in silence. 

If it proceed from your own wishes, and those of his sovereign, 
to have this truly estimable prelate associated in the immediate 
Church of France, it would not become us, to attempt to oppose 
those wishes. Butif the removal can be referred to the principle 
of usefulness, we may safely assume that in no place, nor under 
any circumstances, can Bishop Cheverus be situated where his 
per’ Bhar whether spiritual, moral or social, can be so extensive, 
as where he now is. 

In the sincere hope, that this excellent divine, and amiable 
gentleman, may consistently with the wishes and views of your 
highness, and of the worthy severeign of France, remain to orna- 
ment and bless our community, 


We have the honor to be, 
With the highest consideration, 
And the most entire respect. 


(Signed by 226 Gentlemen.) 
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After these communications were sent to France, he appeared 
relieved from the agitation attending a decision of a point so im- 
portant to himself and others. He thought the question of his 
translation at an end; but it was not so. The solicitations were 
renewed from such high authority, that they came to him in the 
nature of a summons, which could not be refused; and he com- 
menced the preparations for an early departure. A few days 
Pa to his leaving Boston, his flock presented him the fol- 
owing address. It was a grievous calamity to lose him; but he 
had taught them te submit to the dispensations of Providence 
without repining. He left them prosperous, and in the care of 
men deep in the affections and confidence of every member of 
the congregation, and highly respected by the whole community. 


ADDRESS. 


Dear Fatuer:—Permit your flock, penetrated and subdued by 
—_ to place before you an humble offering of gratitude and af- 
ection. Your departure, which has now become certain, is to us 
a most afflicting dispensation of Providence; and the event has 
inflicted a wound, whose anguish time may assuage, but can never 
heal. The thought of this separation brings with it a thousand 
recollections which labor for a tongue to reveal themselves ; but 
a it were better they should not be freely spoken; for we 
now by long experience, that your delicacy would shrink at once 
from even such a bare recital as the coldest and most careless of 
us would make in sincerity and truth. 

As a religious community, we were connected and consolidated 
under your auspices ; and by your watchings and your prayers we 
have enjoyed the smiles of an indulgent Heaven ; but at this sol- 
emn moment of parting, probably forever, the memory of the dead 
crowds upon us, in the loved form of him, who gathered us as a 
flock, and who with you walked hand in hand, laboring for our 

ood ; but this kind pastor to us, this coadjutor and friend to you, 
the ever lamented Matignon, has passed to a better world, to re- 
ceive the reward of the faithful and the just. The living and the 
dead together possess our hearts. 

At this crisis, when the agony of separation is fast coming upon 
us, we cannot entirely stifle our feelings, and we must, and we 
will, amidst our tears and lamentations, catch hold of your gar- 
ments as you turn to leave us, and utter some faint cry of your 
services and our attachment. 

You have fed the hungry and clothed the naked; brought back 
the wandering; reclaimed the vicious; shared the joys of the 
happy; softened the pains of the suffering; held the medicinal 
cup to the sick and parched lip; and taught the dying that, through 
faith and repentance, he might repose his hopes on the bosom of 
redeeming love. 
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Most spiritual guides go no farther than to instruct in spiritual 
matters; but you have not stopped there, nor there considered 
your work as finished; for you have come down, as it were, from 
the altar of God, to the common offices of mankind, to give-us 
council and direction in our temporal concerns. We believe it 
seldom happens, that one so devoted to things divine, should be 
80 wise in the business of the world; but this wisdom has not been 
shown by collecting perishable riches for yourself; but in striving 
to increase intelligence, comfort and respectability, among the 
people of your charge. 


At your approach, discord fled from among us; for in every 


lecture, in every strain of devotion, you have breathed the mild 
and holy spirit of the new commandment, to calm the irritations 
and quiet the heart burnings incident to frail humanity; and we 
trust in grace that this example, and these instructions, will have 
a salutary influence on our lives, when you are no longer with us 
to advise and direct us in the paths of duty, virtue can religion. 

You are going, dear father, to a distant country, where , oma 
waits your coming, and where new duties are to thicken upon you; 
but we entreat you, that even in the joy of beholding your native 
land,—in the transports of embracing kindred and friends, and 
in the fresh activity of ecclesiastical engagements, that you will 
remember us, who can never forget you. , 

May the mild climate of Montauban restore and confirm your 
health, and awaken your spirits to life and happiness; and may 
God in his mercy and goodness, continue you for many years, a 
name and a praise in the church. And when you shall sleep with 
your fathers, and be numbered with the great and the good of 
other times, may our descendants here, learn that your blessin 
fell upon your first, as on your second love; and that Boston an 
Montauban were remembered together in your dying benediction. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Rector, 

T. WALLEY, ea 
JOHN McNAMARA, _—". 
JOHN WARD, I bo 
WILLIAM L. CAZNEAU, age. 
FRANCIS McKENNA, 


Boston, September 16th, 1823. 


ANSWER. 


My Dear Cuitpren in Jesus Curist:-—Your kind address has 
been presented to me, and is wet with my tears. How unwilling 
I am to leave you, I hope you all know, and have seen how cheer- 
fully I veel, last May, the appointment which I must now ac- 
cept. 
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Since it becomes a necessity, it behoves you and myself to 
submit. 

My services, so gratefully noticed by you, have been at least, 
prompted by a sincere heart, entirely devoted to your spiritual 
and even temporal welfare. 

It was as it were, at the school of the regretted and sainted 
Doctor Matignon, that I learnt how to love and serve you. Re- 
member him always as the founder of this church. 

I expected my mortal remains to be deposited with his, and 
never can you honor or gratify me more than by uniting our 
names in your blessing and remembrance. 

wet soneb and cherished you will be, as long as I breathe. 
Never shall I cease to watch over my dear flock with paternal 
anxiety. Happy if I can at any time do any thing for you. Ex- 
cuse my faults in the exercise of my ministry ; pray that they 
may be forgiven by the Supreme Pastor. I feel consolation in 
leaving you under the direction of the Rev. William Taylor, 
Rector of this Church, whose talents and piety are already known 
to you, and who has been for more than two years my faithful co- 
operator. 

My beloved children, I press you all to my paternal bosom. I 
wish, and still have some hopes, to come to you again, and in- 
dulge the comforting hope that we shall be united in the kingdom 


of our Heavenly Father. 
JOHN CHEVERUS. 


He left Boston, in September, 1823, for New York, to embark 
from that place for France. ‘The parting scene I never shall for- 
get. Ata very early hour in the morning, the vestry was filled 
with Protestants and Catholics, dissolved in tears to think they 
should never see him again. It required all his firmness to sup- 
port himself in bidding them farewell. As he left the house for 
the carriage, lisping infancy and silver-haired age rushed forward 
to pluck his gown and share the good man’s smile; and the last 
accents of his blessing were mingled with the moans of grief at 
his departure. 

He embarked from New York, on board the Paris, bound to 
Havre; and on the 3ist of October, suffered shipwreck in a vio- 
lent tempest on the coast of France. Thus, after an absence of 
more than thirty years, he was thrown upon his native shores. 
The storms of the political world, as well as the winds and the 
waves, have borne testimony to his fortitude and his confidence 
in God. Like the wanderer of Ithaca, he found many changes 
had taken place in his country and family ; but unlike him, he 
was known by all, and received with affectionate enthusiasm. 
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NOTES. 


(a) The same measures were adopted wherever the jacobin party prevailed. 
The department of Mayenne issued an order to ali uwon-juriny priests, to re- 
pair to Laval, to give in their names and their abode, and not to exceed the 
distance of three miles from the town, under pain of being declared rebels to 
the law, and being sent to jail. The clergy formed a numerous body in this 
department, and six hundred soon quitted their houses and families, to obey 
the law. Mr. de Herse, Bishop of Dol, was, with his brother, in the country: 
he was sitting at table with his family, when they received the first intelligence 
of the order. His relations urge him to provide for his safety by flight. 
“‘God forbid,” says he, ‘‘that I should lose so fair an opportunity of confessing 
the name of Jesus Christ; my example may encourage the inferior clergy, and 
I shall be happy to appear in irons at their head.”” Suck were his sentiments, 
and he lost no time m carrying them inte execution. He arrived at Laval with 
one of his brothers, his grand vicar and a crowd of ecclesiastics of all denomi- 
nations, dignitaries of the church, and simple priests; for no distinction was 
now made between public functionaries and others. Not to have taken the 
oath was a general crime. Among them were many pastors whom the revolu- 
tion had reduced to indigence, and who had neither relations, nor friends, nor 
acquaintance in the towa to which they were obliged to resort. They applied 
to the department to know how they were to be supported. They were an- 
swered, that obedience to the law was all they had to think of. The piety, the 
generosity of the citizens of Laval, made ample amends for the barbarity of the 
admivistration Surpassing even the benevolence of Angers, they invited the 
confessors to their houses and their tables. Above three hundred of these 
priests were without resource; they were relieved by charitable subscriptions, 
and the voluntary contributions of the faithful. Providence watched over them, 
and its merciful views were well seconded by the inhabitants of Laval. A 
great majority of the French nation shared these generous sentiments with the 
Lavalese. ‘They wept over the violence offered to the old religion; they loved 
their clergy, and they wished to imitate their example. I am sensible this as- 
sertion will appear paradoxical to such of my readers, who consider only the 
tame submission with which the Freach people beheld the church insulted and 
iis ministers oppressed. But they should reflect that obedience was the only 
lesson they preached by word and example. They represented to the pitying 
and indignant multitude, that the primitive christians used no other weapons, 
and discouraged the less temperate zeal of their followers. The Lavalese 
were in a condition to oppose resistance to oppression; the clergy preferred 
the glory of a religious resignation to the tumult of arms. Their God com- 
manded them to spill their blood for the faith, but to spare the lives of others, 
A priest should know how to suffer, not to inflict death. 

The same scene was acted at Laval as had passed at Angers. They were 
mustered by a commissary, and their names were called over at the collegiate 
church. The Bishop of Dol made his daily appearance there at the head of six 
hundred priests. He was called upon as the others were, without any distinc- 
tion, without any of those terms of politeness, which are in use among civilized 
nations. He was exposed as the others were to the inclemency of the weather, 
while frost or rain only protracted the ceremony. He was the object of the 
most insulting railleries of a horrid mob. He was considered and respected by 
the priests as their father. The moment he appeared, two hundred of them 
went out to meet him, or to attend him to the office. When the commissary 
without ceremony and without good breeding, cried out, Herse, the prelate 
meekly answered, HERE. This one word ¢arried rage and confusion to the 
bosom of the jacobins, and their usurping adherents. Addressed to the ma- 
gistrate, it imported—“ Here I am, and you may go and call for the execu- 
tioner, [I fear neither him nor thee. I persist in refusing to incur the guilt of 
perjury and apostacy by taking the oath. I am here, ready to bear the ill 
bumor of thee and thine, to die for my faith and for my God, as I told thee 
yesterday. lam here again today, and will be here tomorrew to repeat it to 
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thee.” These words had a wonderful effect on the surrounding clergy; they 
repeated them with firmness and joy, in imitation of their worthy prelate 
Thus the call instituted for the humiliation of the priesthood, became the daily 
triumph of religion. 

The jacobins and the apostate clergy, felt all the impressions of this effu- 
sion of zeal, and of the assiduity with which they sought an opportunity to re- 
new it. They envied the honor thus acquired, and resolved to diminish it. 
Their emissaries attended at the hour of the call, to load the priests with 
injuries. The principal attack was directed against the Bishop of Dol. The 
cross which he wore on his breast, filled them with infernal rage; a female 
fury, one day, made an attempt to snatch it from him. On this occasion alone, 
the priests opposed resistance to violence. A numerous body of citizens, who 
attended with very different sentiments, made an offer of their services to the 
bishop and the priests, to rescue them from oppression and insult. ‘ No,” 
said they, “suffer them to go on; they know not the pleasure they give us by 
enhancing the merit of our confession.” They were not insensible to a cal- 
umny of another kind. They heard a voice from amidst the crowd, crying out, 
that they had arms concealed under their cassocks. This roused their indigna- 
tion, they pressed forward, they opened their breasts, turned out their pockets, 
and urged their accusers to prove the assertion. But these had the precaution 
to prevent the shame of detection, by declining the challenge. 

While the Bishop of Dol and his faithful associates thus vigorously support- 
ed the interests of religion, a bishop and a clergy of a different description, 
were taking measures to establish the new church. The constituent assembly 
had been pleased in the plenitude of their power, to evect a new see at Laval. 
Mr. de Veauxpont, vicar-general of Dol, was confined with his bishop. On 
him the first election fell, but he refused a bishopric, which owed its creation 
and its spiritual jurisdiction to an assembly of laymen. The man who might 
have been the first bishop of Laval, was now a prisoner in that town. Mr. 
Villard preferred to this honor, the emoluments of the place. He found a 
body of clergy worthy of their bishop. Among his priests, grand vicars and 
official deputies, was one young fellow, who had been re jected, when applying 
to his lawful bishop for ordination, on ac count of his ignorance of the first ele- 
ments of religion. Another had been taken in the act of stealing snuff boxes 
and buckles. A third was one Laban, who presided at the jacobin club. A 
fourth, of the name of Rabba, preache “1 from tie pulpit and published in his 
journal, that the non-juring priests were a dangerous set of men, and that all 
kings were tyrants. 

The conduct of all these priests was calculated to gain proselytes to their soci- 
ety. They were sensible of the disadvantage of so striking a contrast, and spar- 
ed no pains to give another turn to the minds of the inhabitants, and oblige them 
to acknowle dge the new church. A popular commotion was soon raised, and 
directed against the nuns, who had given the strongest proofs of their attach- 
ment to the old faith. At five o ‘clock in the morning, four hundred banditti 
attacked the convent of the Ursulines, forced the gates, held their drawn sabres 
over the heads of the superior and her nuns, pursued them into the choir, and 
drove them from their habitations. [It was nine o'clock when Villard and the 
municipal officers arrived at the convent of the Benedictine nuns, to which they 
had fled. Villard advances and assures these pious women, that if they will 
only acknowledge him, they may depend on his protection. As he spoke, the 
nuns all ran away. The superior alone, waited to address him, in these words: 
“ Sir, we know that you are the author of all our sufferings. You may con- 
tinue to persecute us, but be assured, that neither 1 nor my sisters will ever 
quit the old for the new church. We shall always consider you as an usurping, 
schismatical, heretical bishop. God and our consciences enable us to set you at 
defiance.”” She then turned her back on him and his company. But his ha- 
bitual hypocrisy did not desert him. Turning to Bri, an ale-house keeper, and 
his companions, who were the ringleaders of the gang: “It is a shame,” said 
he, “thus to torment these people on account of their religion and conscience.” 
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“O the rascal,” cried out the captain and his gang; “O the rascal, he was the 
very man that advised and paid us for what we have done.”’ 

Such were the ministers of the new church. The emissaries of the jacobin 
party could bear no other character. The club and the municipality grew 
tired of the daily citation of the priests, and their imprisonment might promote 
their secret projects. It was therefore decreed. On the 20th of June, without 
any previous intimation, the drums beat to arms, and a proclamation was read, 
enjoining all the priests to repair to the late convents of the capuchins and the 
carmes. The order gave great offence to the inhabitants. A great number of 
them, and amongst the rest the relations of the prisoners prepared to resist 
them. But here again their prayers and earnest solicitations triumphed over 
the public indignation. The Bishop of Dol retired without loss of time, to the 
capuchins, and the others repaired to the two houses assigned for their prisons. 
Avarice had effectually stript them both: not a single article of furniture re- 
mained, not a chair, nor a truss of straw, on which to repose their weary heads. 
The humanity and benevolence of the affluent citizens provided for all their 
wants. At eight o'clock, six hundred beds were put up, and a sufficient number 
of chairs and tables in every part of the house. It was necessary to contract 
their quarters—two beds were squeezed into small cells, and they filled the gal- 
leries, the public rooms and the church. The preparations were as much ad- 
vanced as if they had been a whole month in making them. The Bishop of 
Dol and his companions confined to the same cell,* tasted a joy which neither 
the episcopal palace, nor all the luxuries of life, could afford. 

Administration left them to provide for themselves ; some bad little money, and 
others had none. The Lavalese moved with compassion for ‘‘ieir distressed situ- 
ation, sent the dishes they had hitherto shared with them, to their tables. While 
these were busily employed in works of mercy, the municipal officers and the 
jacobins were not idle. They were happy in an opportunity to aggravate the 
sufferings of these unfortunate men. New regulations of police were daily 
issued, and the inhumanity of a misguided populace added to their severity. 
Those who slept in the church, were every night’ disturbed by the discordant 
notes of obscene ballads. In the galleries the common prostitutes were gal- 
tanted by the guards, and those infamous wretches amused themselves with 
imsulting or calumniating the priests. In every persecution of the church, it 
was observed, that the impure spirit always acted in conjunction with the de- 
mon of impiety, in attacking or tormenting the priests and the virgins of Jesus 
Christ, to be revenged at once of the purity of their doctrine, or the sublimity 
of their vows. 

When the jacobins formed a majority of the guards, their favorite diversion 
was suddenly to awaken the priests, and threaten them with violent death. In 
this attitude they would say to one: “No, thou art not fat enough yet; we 
will let thee live a few days longer, that thy body may afford a better meal.” 
fo another, ‘No, the guillotine will fit thy head better.” At other times they 
would condemn to fast, by preventing the entrance of provisions, or appropri- 
ating them to their own use. 

Whatever progress the jacobins had made in depraving the public mind, it 
appeared that they had carried their threatened profligacy too far. In a hun- 
dred different towns, and on a hundred different occasions, the people, or to 
speak more properly, the scum of the people, had lifted their hatchets or their 
pikes, and were on the point of committing the foul deed, when the voice of a 
reputable citizen, a proposed alternative, an affected delay, or an invisible 
hand, prevented the consummation of the crime. They were pushed on, their 
passions wore inflamed, but they still preserved in their hearts, sentiments of 
respect, and even admiration, for the ministers of religion. A breath lighted 
up the fire in their breasts, and anether breath extinguished it. The jacobin 
monsters were well inclined to complete the hellish design, but even they 
shrunk from the ignominious office of the executioner. They began to fear, that 


"1 was confined in the same cell with the Bishop of Dol, who has been shot since, when 
he attempted to reregtcr France.—J. Cheverus. 
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a people unwilling to imbrue their hands in the blood of their pastors, might 
one day turn their arms against the assassins. Their endeavors to stir them 
up to rapine and murder were often unsuccessful. 

The plan of a general massacre, had been concerted with particular warmth 
at Laval. The six hundred priests who had been separately confined, in two 
convents, were brought together in one, a few days before the term fixed for 
their transportation. The twenty four guards were now reduced to five. 

One hundred and fifty ruffians, armed with sabres and pikes, chose a day 
when five of the feeblest moanted guard to make an assault on the prisoners. 
On this occasion, a strong proof was given of the superiority of true firmness 
and courage, to the ungovernable fury of a mob. The first of the five guards 
was a weak, deformed man, in whom nature had made some amends for his 
bodily defects, by a strong and vigorous mind. On the approach of the mob, 
he presented his firelock, assigned their posts to the other four, and ordered 
them to halt. Their threats are disregarded, and a line is drawn, beyond which 
if they dare to advance, he declares he will fire, and then rush upon them with 
his bayonet. His four comrades epprove the resolution, and the ruflians dis- 
perse. 

They are rallied by the jacobin leaders, and led back to the attack. The 
garrison had not been reinforced, and the little crooked general forms bis 
line as he had done before. Again the ruffians make a full stand, when he 
cries out to them, “You shall not have access to the priests but over our 
dead bodies, and you may depend upon it, that we will send many of your 
number before us.” [History of the Clergy, during the French Revolution.] 


(b) Baltimore, April 9, 1803. 


Rev. Srr :—-After reading your letter of March 3lst, received yesterday, I 
am not surprised that you are agitated with doubts, trouble and anxiety. Per- 
haps I am too much interested in the welfare of the faithful committed to my 
pastoral care, to decide your doubts, and remove your perplexity. However, 
you are entitled to my opinion on a subject, in which both of us, and many 
besides us, are deeply concerned. 

I take it for granted, that you were, by the usual and regular law of the 
church, attached to your native Diocess, and subject to its bishop ; and, there- 
fore, that vou were bound not to abandon it, and enter into the service of any 
other Diocess, without obtaining license for that purpose, as prescribed by the 
canons ; which canons likewise subject those prelates to the censures of the 
church, who shall employ clergymen abandoning their own, Diocess without 
proper authority. 

Such is the usual and regular law of the church : but this law supposes, evi- 
dently, that the clergyman, who becomes subject to it, shall have employment 
assigned to him in his Diocess, and that he may be supported in its services 
and exercise his ministry, at least as long as he does not forfeit the confidence 
of his Ordinary Diocesan Bishop, by his own misconduct. But if events take 
place. even much less violent than those produced by the late revolution, so 
that a clergyman cannot hope for support, protection or safety; if his bishop 
ean no longer employ him; and the clergyman, in consequence of the necessi- 
ties pressing on him, be induced to seek for safety, and undertake elsewhere 
the care of souls; it appears clear to me, that he is no longer bound in justice to 
the service of his former Diocess—what claims of charily may remain, shall be 
considered afterwards. 

That the general and usual obligation of ecclesiastical institutions was dis- 
solved with respect to the persecuted clergy of France, so that they were at 
liberty to enter into other engagements, incompatible with their primitive con- 
nection with their native Diocess, or former parish, appears evident from vari- 
ous considerations. Ist. If persecuted priests, expelled from their benefices, hav- 
ing annexed to them the care of souls, should have been nominated to valuable 
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prebends or professorships in foreign countries, with this express condition, 
that they should hold their places for a certain term of years; might they not 
have accepted such appointments, though it was possible, that before the ex- 
piration of the stipulated term of years, peace would be restored to their 
country? 2d. In the same manner, when French clergymen, wandering in 
want through the world, and victims of persecution, accepted offers of em- 
ployment, made to them by Catholic prelates, and obtained the respect, confi- 
dence and veneration of the faithful placed under their care, is it not to be 
thought, that these have acquired to themselves that right of service, for the 
rendering of which, their former parishoners could not afford sufficient pro- 
tection? 3d. Clergymen persecuted at home, crossed dangerous seas, and 
travelled to a vast distance to seek the occasions of rendering that service, 
which they were not allowed to render in their own country: but a change 
heppening in this their country, is it to be thought that the clergymen are 
obliged to measure back the same seas, ard abandon those who received them 
in their distress, and profited by their instructions ? 

These are some of the many reasons, which persuade me, that your original 
connexion with your native Diocess was so far dissolved, as to leave you at 
liberty, by the law of self preservation, to seek elsewhere that necessary pro- 
tection which you could not find in your own country. Moreover, the changes 
made in your own Diocess and parish, render them no longer the same. The 
pope, in his bull, for the concordat, expressly suppresses and totally extin- 
guishes all the pre-existing Diocesses of France. Their extinction necessarily 
drew with it the extinction of all claims founded on their existence, and conse- 
quently the new Diocess and parish are foreign to you, and without any rights 
extending to your person or services. 

To make an examination of this matter, as satisfactory to you as possible, I 
divested myself as much as I could, of every personal consideration, and en- 
deavored to view it solely in itself; and the result of my reflections has been 
more satisfactory to my mind, than when I first began them. I am fully per- 
suaded, that you are not obliged, by your previous engagements to, or con- 
nexion with your former Diocess or parish, to return to them. 

But do not the claims of charity compel you to resume the spiritual care of 
those, whose attachment to you has been so durable, and who perhaps, after the 
sacrifices of the revolution, are much in need of your zealous and charitable 
services? - 

In determining this, there is not much difficulty. Considering the number of 
excellent clergymen in France, the resources of that populous country, the 
numerous ecclesiastical seminaries already, and the many more, soon to be 
established, there is but little danger of the faithful remaining destitute of the 
bread of christian doctrine, and the graces annexed to the sacrements. But 
what resources will remain for those, whom you have begun to train here in 
the principles and duties of true religion, if you quit your present station? none 
at all. The labor you have bestowed, will be lost to them, and the claims of 
charity are assuredly stronger in their ‘behalf, than in behalf of those, who are 
not, and probably will never be in the same extreme necessity. With regard 
to the solicitations of your respectable father, and your other near relations, it 
becomes me not te interfere by offering my advice. You must decide on them: 
and I ought to say only, that I flatter myself with the hope, that the service of 
God, the extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, the salvation of souls pur- 
chased by his death, will speak more forcibly than the voice of flesh and blood. 
I received with yours a very respectable letter from some of the chiefs of the 
congregation of Boston, and today another from the much respected Doctor 
Matignon. I will send an answer to both in a few days, and promise myself, 
that you will at all events remain till’ Il have the pleasure of seeing you, when 
the business may be discussed farther, if you should still have any doubts in 
your mind. 


J am, with the highest esteem, Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, 


+ J., BISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
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THE VISION OF LAFAYETTE; 


IN THE DUNGEONS OF MAGDEBURG. 













Ir was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1794, thai 2 
soldier, on whose brow sat the grace of manhood, and the dignity 
of command, was conducted by an armed band of soldiers to the 
dungeons of Magdeburg. He seemed thoughtful and anxious, but 
above all fear. As he looked around his cell, and was examining 
the gudgeons and hooks of iron in the massy wall, a grim attend- 
ant whispered in his ear, in a low and sullen voice—‘ This was 
the ten years residence of the Chevalier Trencx.’ For a mo- 
ment his own misfortunes were lost in contemplating the protract- 
ed sufferings of that noble and high-minded victim of royal jeal- 
ousy—and as the horrors of such a confinement entered his soul, 
he murmured an imprecation against despotic power, united with 
a mental prayer for the long lost liberties of man. The light, 
though dim, was sufficient to show him the strength of his prison, 
and force upon him the hopelessness of escape. Exhausted by 
the fatigues of a hurried journey, he stretched his weary limbs on 
a — of straw thrown on the floor of the dungeon. The thoughts 
of his wife and children occupied his mind for a short time, and 
alternately hurried and chilled his pulse ; but after committing 
himself and them to that good Being, who is the friend of the 
captive and the consolation of the wretched, he sunk into slum- 
bers, sweeter and calmer than the hard hearted oppressor, the 
miser or the traitor, can ever know—such as have sometimes 
blessed the couch of patriot martyrs on the eve of their translation 
to a better world—such as Hampden and Sidney and Russel slept, 
just before they bled for freedom. In this repose, a vision came 
upon him—a spirit pure and radiant stood before him, and an- 
nounced herself as the Gopprss or Linerry, as a messenger per- 
mitted by the Arsirer or Destiniss, to give the prisoner a io 
taste of the great things which were to be brought about. The 
goddess and her follower seemed transported, in an instant, to a 
space in air which overlooked his dear native France. There the 
richest blood of the land was flowing like water, and the corses 
of the noble and the brave were mouldering unhonored and unre- 
garded. A savage shout of vengeance, mingled with the shrieks 
of despair and horror, rent the air. Sinking palaces and fanes 
were smouldering around, and in the infernal smoke a Colossal 
image arose, whose elements were iron and brass and clay ; and 
as the fierce and ambitious spirit, which had made it his abode, 
threw his ‘‘ voice upon the viewless winds,” the dead and awful 
silence of despotism reigned through the land. On a sudden the 
Temple of Janus, the signal of foreign discord, was opened— 
Bellona yoked her fiery dragons and moved her iron car. -The 
war cry was raised by millions, as they issued out for the fight— 
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hese dashed against nations; and crowns and sceptres were trod- 
den into the dust. The image seemed increasing in height and 
magnitude, and an imperial diadem, not seen before, was borne 
on his brow. The distant moans of expiring Principatiries and 
Powers were heard in every breeze. A whirlwind followed—the 
scene was changed—the Calsatiia was gone ; and in its place, the 
faint and sickly emblems of former days were seen to hold a 
shadowy sway. Here, said the Goddess, ends the first act of the 
drama—no further is it permitted me to unfold futurity here; but 
as the curtain fell, the eye of the Goddess seemed lighted up with - 
hope—a good augury for some distant day. The place was 

changed—oceans were passed, and other worlds were in view. 
Nature was here exhibited on her broadest scale, and with her 
freshest look ; man seemed in the morning of his existence, put- 
ting on all the energies of his character ; immense forests were 
receding before the busy inhabitants of the country, and villages 
and cities were springing up, as it were, by a magic spell ; indus- 
try, plenty, knowledge, and happiness, went hand in hand, in the 
journey of man. This, said the Goddess, is the last great Asylum 
of oppressed humanity. ‘The prisoner gave a still more piercing 
look, and exclaimed, this is my beloved America—there, and there, 
[ fought, when freemen bled, burst from his lips. The sun of em- 
pire shone with a bright and morning ray, and nothing disturbed 
the scene, excepting now and then a little transient cloud of party 
spirit shot across the horizon, and obscured, for a short season, 
the goodly prospect; but the angel of political wisdom was on the 
wing, 6 | chased the mists away. ‘Throughout the extended land- 
scape, the halls of senates and the temples of — cast a cheer- 
ful gleam around, and altars dedicated to A nan God, multi- 
plied as the tide of population rolled on, from which the incense 
of grateful hearts ascended to heaven. ‘The revolutions of years 
were seen in moments. Monuments of the mighty dead appeared 
in silent groves and on sunny hills; and history was among them, 
busy in transferring the inscriptions to her imperishable page— 
and time was beginning to sing their dirge with his own “eternal 
lips.”? ‘The reverie of the gazers was broken by a spontaneous 
burst of joy, which came from the 4tlantic, and echoing among 
the mountains, died away in the wave of the Pacific. Myriads of 
freemen were moving in ecstacy at some glorious event ; count- 
less soldiers, ‘whose armour dazzled, and whose plumes waved 
high,” marched on; decrepit age and lisping infancy were there ; 
chaste matrons were gathered round, and virgins, pure and lovely 
as “erst kept the vestal fires,” strewed flowers in the path way ; 
grave judges stood with bare-headed reverence, and wise senators 
cried, all hail! A chariot —* in the immense assembly, not 
of flame, nor with horses of fire, but covered with festoons and 
garlands, and surrounded with emblems of peace—the banners of 
all nations were hung out in harmony. In this vehicle of concord 
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was a man of simple garb—his countenance bore the tinge of the 
autumnal leaf, seen just before the sear and yellow age arrives ; 
his eye seemed to have lost nothing of its fires, nor his affections 
of their sensibility—for he looked full of kindness, and breathed 
the spirit of love on all. There was no pride or vain glory in his 
demeanor. The inhabitants of this world seemed not alone the 
spectators of the scene, fer under an arch, more bright and lovely 
than the one which spanned the heavens when Orion and Pleiades 
were first taught to shed their sweet influences upon the earth, sat 
on a fleecy cloud, the shades of Washington, Hamilton, Knox, 
Lincoln, and Warren, with others, in files o_ distinct, delighted 
with all that was doing below. The entranced prisoner inquired 
of his guide if this pageantry was of mortal or immortal birth ? 
This is my jubilee, was the answer—that is my car—the man 
who sits there has sacrificed all for my cause. tHe has fearlessly 
appeared before kings, and demanded of them to give up to their 
subjects the offensive parts of power—has stood amidst frenzied 
mobs, to restrain their headlong course to ruin, and has been ill 
treated by both. He is there placed, not for himself alone, but 
as the representative of the whole army of martyrs in my cause. 
The sun in his full splendor, the evening and morning stars, and 
the watches of the night, shall bear witness, before you taste 
death, of the reality of this vision. Eternal Goodness has decreed 
us the triumph—rnar Form 1s THINE! He recognized his own 
likeness—mortal sense could bear no more—unborn ages crowd- 
ed on the prisoner’s soul—and he awoke with the convulsions of 
the inspiration. The Goddess of Liberty had fled, but hope, 
gratitude and faith, were left to sustain him in the evil hour. 

[The foregoing Vision has been printed in the Boston Commercial Gazette, 
but the Editor was requested to put it into this volume, as a place where it 
could more readily be found.) 








USEFUL ARTS, INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





Atrnovucnu the Five Arts, and those sciences which are not ; 
connected with, and as it were stepping stones to professional 
eminence, and will not make a man a divine, a physician, nor a 
counsellor at law, are not cultivated in the United States to that 
degree which can warrant an assumption of superiority, nor, per- 
haps, in all! instances, give well founded claims to an equality to 
our competitors in the old world; still we have exhibited such 


| roofs of genius, skill and capacity, in every pursuit to which the 
| uman intellect can be usefully directed, as to demand not only 
i respectful notice of our present attainments and acquisitions, but 
i to present sure pledges of future excellence. Indeed, wherever 
American genius has had leisure and opportunity for expansion, 
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and been fostered with the benign rays of adequate patronage, it 
has not only deserved, but eyes on the apprebitien fom 
noisseurs in both hemispheres. 

The names of West, Copery, Atston, Trumsutt, Sutty, 
Srvart, and a long list of other artists, are as familiar, and at 
least, as highly estimated in Europe as those of any of their co- 
temporaries and rivals in the art to which they have devoted 
their powers. Our Futron, Livincston, Wuiryey, Wuitre- 
MORE, and many others, have shown what may be effected by 
American genius in those arts which minister to the necessities: 
and conveniences of life. Wherever utility has pointed out a 
path, American ingenuity has hastened to remove every obstacle 
which pervaded it; and years have exhibited a greater progress 
in usefal improvements in America, than centuries have brought 
forward in Europe. 

The records and models of our patent office in Washington, 
we are assured, present specimens of American ingenuity, which 
are not exceeded by any similar repository in Europe. But we have 
not the means of specifying or pointing out those particular in- 
ventions, which most deserve public notice and patronage. The 
specification of our patents are not made public in any journal to 
which we have access, and we do not know of any publication in 
the United States, which gives such specifications, either at large 
or in a condensed form. We have heard it alleged as a reason 
for this omission, that many of our inventors and patentees con- 
template obtaining patents in Great Britain, France, &c., and 
are apprehensive that descriptions or specifications made public 
in this country, may enable those who are not the inventors of 
their new and useful arts or improvements, to obtain patents in 
Europe, and thus deprive the inventors of their rights, in those 
countries. The law of Great Britain is, that “a manufacture 
newly brought into the kingdom, but not new there, is allowed by 
the statute, and whether it be learned by travel or study, it is 
the same thing.” And in France, “whoever brings to France a 
foreign discovery, shall enjoy the same advantage as if he were 
the inventor.” : 


Quiconque apportera le premier en France une découverte étrangére 
jouira des mémes avantages que s’il en était l’inventeur. 


This reason for keeping secret our patent inventions, may be 
sound; but it would be more promotive of public benefit, and we 
believe somewhat conducive to the interest of our journalists, if 
the specifications of such inventions and improvements as bid 
fairest to prove of general benefit, were printed and generally 
diffused. A patent corn-sheller, machines for gathering or clean- 
ing clover seed, for paring apples or cutting straw, may be of 
more service to the community, than all the poems of Byron or 

4 
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the novels of Scott. It would, therefore, be a great acquisition to 
our national stock of useful knowledge, if the public at large 
could be informed, how and by whom, such things are made and 
vended. In Great Britain and France, regular monthly lists of 

tents for new inventions, &c. are published in appropriate 
journals, and the specifications are often given at large. This 
practice gives a stimulus te inventors, and is often the means of 
rewarding their ingenuity, as well as enabling the public to de- 
rive the full benefit from their inventions. We believe that Great 
Britain owes her eminence as a manufacturing nation, in a greater 
degree than is generally imagined, to her law of patents for new 
inventions, and her scientific journals. ‘The former secures priv- 
ileges and immunities to inventors, and the latter enables them 
to extend their claims, and reap their rewards in every part of 
the empire. 

We wish and intend, to the extent of our means of information, 
to embrace discoveries, inventions, and improvements in the arts, 
with the other objects of our publication ; and hope, eventually, 
to be able to give this department of our paper a degree of inter- 
est in some measure proportioned to the importance of its topics. 
But we have not yet made the arrangements necessary to com- 
plete this plan ; and must, therefore, for the present, rather state 
our intentions, than exhibit our performances. We will, however, 
give what comes to hand, and our researches have enabled us to 
reach, as specimens of what may be anticipated from our future 
efforts. 


SPINNING MACHINE. 


We yesterday witnessed the operation of a Spinning Machine, 
(for domestic use) invented in thie State of New York, and exhi- 
bited in this town by Mr. Finn. The machine simply consists of 
a common spinning wheel acting on 2 to i? spindles, connected 
with a whirl by a single band. The rolls are placed on grooved 
slides, which run horizontally in a plane 6 to 10 feet in length. 
The superiority of this machine over all others, consists in its 
ability to make the yarn perfectly even, and of any size. The 
quantity of yarn which may be spun in a day, depends on the 
number of spindles in operation, as each spindle produces the 
same quantity of yarn in a day, as the common process; and the 
simplicity of its mechanism, which renders the machine cheap, not 
liable to get out of order, and its operation so easy and natural, 
that those acquainted with spinning, can use it immediately: the 
inexperienced may learn in half a day. Wiscasset Paper. 
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AMERICAN NANKEENS. 


J. B. Nones, of Philadelphia, has obtained a patent for a receipt 
to make buff or nankeen colors, which are indelible. This dis- 
covery is of great value, as we can now have nankeens of a cheap 
quality, of American manufacture. Philad. Paper. 


STEAM ENGINE. 


We went this morning, by request, to 295 Water Street, te 
look at a rotary Steam. Engine, invented by Mr James, of this 
city, and in full operation at the Stove Manufactory of Messrs, 
James and Cornell. The power of the small engine we saw, (onl 
for a moment,) was employed in carrying a trip hammer. e 
were much gratified with the exhibition, and recommend the 
scientific and curious to call and view it for themselves. We 
shall not undertake to describe it, as it is a task which belongs to 
those who are particularly and scientifically acquainted with the 
subject. New York Paper. 


AMESBURY FLANNEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This company, whose works are located in Amesbury, county 
of Essex, Mass. is producing flannels which are said to be equal 
in all respects, if not superior to any made in Europe. They are 
finished in a superior style, and the colors, which are crimson, 
scarlet, green and yellow, are warranted to be lasting. This 
manufactory is the largest of the kind in the United States, and 
the stock is chiefly owned by a few capitalists in Boston, who 
were the original proprietors, and whose object it is said, has been 
from the commencement, not so much immediate gain, as the 
formation of a respectable establishment, that will be creditable 
in a national point of view, and secure to themselves a permanent 
and safe investment of their capital. 


=—_—_—- 


LAMP TEA KETTLE, &c. 


This is a cheap, simple and economical improvement, invented 
by the Editor of the New England Farmer. The lamp is made 
of tin, and one may be purchased for a dollar, which possesses as 
much power, as respects both light and heat, as an Argand lamp, 
which costs six or seven dollars. By this invention, oil may be 
made to answer all the purposes of alcohol for chemical lamps, 
with much less expense, not only in the construction, but in the 
use. It will likewise enable house-keepers on a small scale, or 
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those gentlemen or ladies who wish to make tea or coffee in their 
apartments, to a, eer to rare: water, without troublin 

eir neighbors. The tea-kettle or boiler is set in a case whick 
embraces the sides of the vessel, in which the water is boiled, and 
reaches about two inches below its bottom. Where it is wished 
to keep warm water constantly on hand, this invention is a ne plus 
ultra. Editors of newspapers and others, who would like to be 
always in hot water, without meddling with controversy, will find 
the lamp tea kettle to answer their purpose precisely. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MECHANICS. 


I am informed that our seniors of the old world are unwilling 
to allow us any rights in the regions of fancy—not even a humble 
tabouret in the court of the muses; that they have reserved to 
themselves exclusively, the nectar and ambrosia of the intellectu- 
al world, leaving to us the homely christian fare (as the profane 
Piron would call it) of stale bread and sour wine. How far their 
pretension to this = may be founded in equity, I will not 
attempt to inquire, much less to pronounce an opinion, as I am 
very conscious of being quite incompetent to the task. The only 
figures which arrest my attention, are those of geometry; and the 
flowers which I prefer, as a man who does not live for the gratifi- 
cation of a single sense, are flowers which promise me fruit. I 
am duly conscious of the vulgarity of this taste; plead guilty of 
lesa chaputios and crave the pardon of the court of fashion, in 
consideration of my ignorance, and of my Boetian insensibility. 

_ [have thought that my countrymen too, might find some apol- 
ogy for their inaptness to the beau ideal, if they also should plead 
guilty of the charges brought against them. It is my intention 
now to frame something like an apology, which I hope may sat- 
isfy our kind censors over the water, who certainly can have no 
other object in view than our good, and no other desire than to 
inspire us with a wish to emulate our masters. The apology at 
the same time will, I hope, prove acceptable to those for whom it 
is made, although unasked; that it may induce them to bear with 
resignation and fortitude, this salutary chastisement, which is in- 
flicted with so benevolent and paternal a hand, in that true spirit 
of philanthropy which characterizes the legitimate writers of Eu- 
rope, whose only object is to improve the condition of mankind. 
My countrymen will continue patient, I trust, in this state of pro- 
bation, one or two centuries more, preparing themselves by slow 
degrees for the intellectual eminence and enjoyments of the east, 
and not repine at the homely fare of peace, plenty, good laws, and 
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rational religion; and then, when this vast continent shall be so 
crowded with Eeveiation, that the industry and energy of man, 
finding no patch of vacant land between the two oceans, whereon 
to operate, shall rise to the attic regions of intellectual converse, 
and live like their shadowy compeers of the old world, on the 
smoke of the kitchen below. 

There prevails in this new country, an odd set of notions, 
which make us obnoxious to the animadversions of our betters 
abroad. We have uncommon notions on government, law, and 
religion, as well as on the improvement of our personal faculties. 
On government, we have an idea that its object and end are not . 
walead to the well-being of those who administer it. On reli- 
gion, we think that a free choice is quite reasonable in a matter 
which concerns, I may say, exclusively the practitioner, if we ° 
admit that his evil functions are controlled by secular regulations ; 
and I believe it must be admitted that church and state do not 
wear the same bonnet ia America. On the improvement of our 
faculties, we have an idea, that as the first present which we re- 
ceived from the hands of nature, was our body, we must take care 
of that; and although we would fain do much for the intellectual 
improvement of our species, and even for the recreation of the 
rich, the fruges consumere nati, yet charity begins at home, and 
we must plough the field before we write epics. De ibus non 
est disputandum, therefore we will not deny that there may be 
many, very many, sublime spirits in the garrets of Edinburgh, 
London, and Paris, who would not exchange their thread-bare 
coats, their scanty meals and lonely beds, for the decent attire, 
the abundant fare, the cheerful fireside, guarded by a lovely wife 
and smiling babes, which is the common lot of an unint 
citizen of the new world. : 

I will conclude my apology for my countrymen having thus far 
neglected the untangible perfections of society, by reminding the 
doctors and the patients, that it is customary in this savage coun- 
try, to build our wigwams before we think of embellishing them 
with wampum. 

I owe now an apology to our Yankee atives, for having 
written so much about nothing, when I had really something to 
write about, when I took up my pen: my practice here, does not 
conform to my pros tility, although a very plebean word, 
is my motto, and I do not see the use of all that precedes. My 
object was (and so I told you, Mr. an to write something in 
the form.of an introduction to a series of mechanical essays, in 
which as much of the philosophy of mechanics might be introdu- 
ced, as could be commanded here, and as would be useful to our 
national industry. I did not say to you, that I would write these 
essays, because [ would not — that which I might not or 
could not perform. But I shall endeavor to show the utility of 
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such an undertaking ; and if I do that successfully, I trust that I 

shall inspire some one with the desire to be useful to the public, 

by earners that knowledge which may have been useful to 
imself, 

It is admitted by many impartial and intelligent foreigners, 
that our country is somewhat remarkable for its mechanical skill. 
To do away any jealousies on that score, I will admit, with some 
critical travellers, that the ingenuity of the American is much to 
be attributed to the very savage state of the first settlers in the 
wilderness, compared to the inhabitants of old countries. A new 
settler being alone and unaided by the concourse of arts, that 
constitute old societies, is obliged to use his wits, apply himself 
to various pursuits, and supply the deficiency of physical strength 
by ingenious contrivance; he is, in fact, a jack of all trades, and 
enlists in his service all the elements of power. To accomplish 
this, it must be acknowledged however, to the credit of his intel- 
lect, that books and some elementary knowledge are important 
aids; such as every peasant of the old world could not command. 

My object, and the aim of those who may see fit to cooperate in 
this undertaking, should be to enlarge the sphere of knowledge, 
by publishing in some periodical work like the present, every 
improvement in the arts, which may be in any degree applicable 
to the avocation of our countrymen. I would combat popular 
errors, without fear of being accused by the sublime woo arg 


cian of dealing in truism, telling what every one knew from the 
days of Archimides. It is but too true that for the want of a 


little more elementary instruction in our country as elsewhere, 
there has been a great waste of time and talents. Perpetual 
motion, that chimera of mechanics, is still believed possible by 
many, who have not had the means of hearing philosophical de- 
monstration to the contrary. The gain of power without bor- 
rowing from speed, by means of complicated contrivances, supposed 
to be different from the original and simple origin of gain of power, 
viz: the lever, but in fact, a modification only of the principle, 
has occupied the time and wasted the money of many. 

Some years ago, the public was agitated with various specula- 
tions on pumps, and some very respectable names were associated 
in these speculations, and much money was wasted in useless 
experiments. ‘There was a remarkable lack of elementary and 
experimental knowledge in some of those speculations and trials ; 
they failed, as it was predicted by those who took the pains to look 
into the subject. In illustration of the importance of simplicity 
in mechanics, the very subject of raising water, offers a very 
happy instance. The mode of raising water from deep wells, 
wal by the patriarchs, and still in use by the inhabitants of the 
same country, the Barbary shores and in Spain, is the most per- 
fect and efficient now known for raising the greatest quantity, 
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with a given power, in the least time. The reason is evident: this 
machine is composed of four wheels and two working gudgeons, 
with an endless chaplet of buckets ; the whole of the apparatus is 
subject to the least possible friction, with a rotary power applied 
to a rectilinear one. The pump it is true, is a very ingenious 
invention, applicable to many situations where the noria could not 
be used ; but the pump, although originated by a superior order of 
mechanical philosophy, demands much of the power applied to 
overcome friction. 

in addition to the friction of common cylindrical pumps, one 
of the inventions alluded to above, (much extolled at the time) 
superadded by its quadrangular form, much more rubbing surface, 


compared with the area, than said cylindrical pumps, the whole . 
P y it P 


weight of the incumbent column of water which increased that 
friction by forcing apart the jaws of the triangular valve, and the 
valve itself weighing twelve or fifteen pounds, which moved in 
seconds of time, and drew tons of metal instead of tons of water. 
It might be advisable for those gentlemen who have a knowl- 
edge off chymistry and apply it to the arts, to inquire into the 
phi mew of some late improvements in the process of tanning, 
suggested in England, and I believe about to be adopted in this 
country. I know very little of chymistry, but when this proposed 
meted first attracted my notice, I thought I saw some objection 
to it. I will, by your leave, barely suggest them here, as a matter 
of inquiry for such as are competent to investigate the subject. 
This process is to force the tanin into the leather, on the prin- 
eiple of the hydrostatic process; and thus to accelerate the opera- 
tion of tanning. Now I had an idea, that the process of tanning 
leather was somewhat similar to petrifaction, and it was thus that 
I accounted to myself for the length of time required to make 
ood leather. I supposed that the jellatine of the fresh skin, like 
e mucelage of the vegetable undergoing petrefaction, gave place 
gradually, as it was neutralized or decomposed by the menstruum, 
to the substance which was to take its place, without changing the 
form of the matrix. The petrifick substance turning wood to 
stone, and the tanin skin to leather. Now if this conjecture 
have any truth in it, and it should have escaped the consideration 
of the projector, some future speculators will give to it the weight 

it may deserve.(a) 
I have thrown out the observations in this introduction to a 


(a) I could add, that as this process seems to be the result of two principles, 
the one mechanical, the other chymical, it may be useful to inquire whether 
the mechanical power's, which it is evident would be able to saturate any mat- 
ter having a void between its parts, can have also the effect of accelerating the 
decomposition of those parts of the skin, which must be decomposed and re- 
moved, before any other substance can take their places. 
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subject sufficiently interesting, to command the attention of those 
men of science who would promote the useful arts, merely to shew 
the kind of light which I could wish to propagate. In addition to 
such essays, it would be very desirable that the agricultural soci- 
eties and the associations for the encouragement of the useful arts, 
should apply a part of their funds to obtain a cheap edition of some 
good modern work on mechanics and chymistry, to be given in 
premiums instead of money. If no such work is to be found, it 
might be worth the expense to have one compiled for the purpose, 
at the joint cost of various societies in other states, who would 
probably be happy to cooperate in such an undertaking. 

There is one more method of diffusing science into channels 
which necessarily will have a most beneficial effect on the gen- 
eral wellbeing of society. It is by Sc lectures, a mechanical 
professorship in our seminaries, and the conferring of degrees on 
the proficients, that should bring such knowledge into general no- 
tice; and finally, by establishing in this metropolis, a place of 
deposite for the models and specifications of all useful inventions ; 
nay, I would say for such as were not useful, for failures which 
might serve as a beacon to warn others from their alluring errors. 
The difficulty of maintaining patents, and the imperfection of the 
patent laws, — to have checked that ardor for invention which 
was so remarkable some years since. It would seem therefore, that 
some substitutes were wanting to brighten the fire of genius, which 
should never be allowed to linger under the ashes in a country 
like this, where all the surrounding objects afford sufficient aliment 
in every possible department for ages to come. In old countries, 
it has sometimes been asserted by men who should know better, 
that labor-saving machinery was injurious to the poor mechanic. 
To an individual and for a time it might be so, in populous coun- 
tries, where all the avenues of industry were gorged with laborers ; 
but the evil, even in such countries, could not be general or com- 

ble to the benefit which society derives from every machine 
which increases the product of human industry. If such erroneous 
opinions were to be found among the higher classes in old coun- 
tries, is it astonishing that the illiterate and poor, whose daily 
labor was recon for their daily subsistence, should be opposed 
to innovation in the arts, and should occasionally wreak their 
vengeance on the inoffensive machines? 

In America, no possible inconvenience, arising from the im- 
provement of machinery, is to be apprehended ; our mechanics are 
the first to invent and to encourage improvement ; they understand 
its importance, and all they want, are those means of comparison, 
that great illustrative text-book, which they would find in a well 
organized repository of models; their native genius, their quick 
perceptions and general information would enable the mechanics 
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of almost every branch, to find something applicable to their trade, 
or to make some nseful combinations from sources apparently 
quite foreign to it. 
If some one else do not take up the cue, I shall offer you a few 
more hints at another time. 
AN AMATEUR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF TASSO. 


Neq: enim concludere versum 
Dixeris esse satis ; neque si quis scribat, uti nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem, 
Hor: Sat: 4. Boox 1. 


Toraquato Tasso, the immortal author of ‘“‘the Gerusalemme 
Liberata,” was born in the town of Sorrento, in the kingdom of 
Naples, on the 11th day of March, 1544. Never was the classic 
maxim “Poeta nascitur,’’ more forcibly illustrated than in the 
birth of Tasso—‘he lisped in numbers,” and gave a splendid 
earnest of his future fame at the age of seven. lis father, Ber- 
nardo Tasso, occupied the distinguished situation of secretary to 
the Prince of Salerno, San Severino, who had the intrepidity and 
love of liberty to oppose his influence to the rapacity of the Vice- 
roy of Naples, and who made a spirited remonstrance to Charles 
V. against the establishment of the Inquisition. The laudable 
efforts he made, in resisting tyranny, caused his expulsion, and a 
sentence of death was pronounced against the father and son. 
The poet was then in his ninth year, and wrote some pathetic 
lines on the political proscription to which his father and himself 
had almost fallen victims. In the lines which his indignant feel- 
ings drew from him, he represents himself as the Young Asca- 
nius, and his father as Aineas, effecting an escape from the 
conflagration of Troy. Rome was the first asylum which the 
adventurers sought, and the father sent his son to Padua, a uni- 
versity of much celebrity at that time, to study law and qualify 
himself for the exercise of the legal profession. After obtaining 
his degree, he seemed irresistibly carried along by his inclination 
to poetical composition, and his experience convinced him that 
the profession of the law, in which judgment and memory are 
only cultivated, was calculated to wither his imagination and vi- 
tiate and destroy his rich taste and luxuriant fancy. 

At the age of 17, he published a small poem, which may be 
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considered as the star which announced the sun of his reputa- 
tion, and which speedily rose above the horizon in the full blaze 
of meridian splendor. He commenced his Jerusalem Delivered, 
the poem which has placed his statue on an indestructible pedes- 
tal and in a secure niche in the temple of fame, at the age of 22; 
and in 1765, he placed himself under the protection of the Duke 
of Ferrara. This prince was at that time a Mecenas; and by 
his fostering patronage and pecuniary liberality, cheered and an- 
imated in heir career the aspirants to literary fame. The poet 
obtained apartments in the ducal paiace; all his necessities were 
removed ; his wants supplied—he had an opportunity of invokin 
the muses ; enjoying their oe and ecstatic conversation, a 
seizing the lyre which was destined to instruct and to delight the 
world. The writer of this notice had been in the room in which 
the principal _— of the Jerusalem Delivered was composed, and 
he approached it with feelings of enthusiastic veneration for the 
manes of Tasso. ‘The situation and aspect of the country, must 
have tended to impart inspiration to the mind. The venerable 
buildings, the luxuriant and enchanting verdure, the Po, gliding 
majestically along, with its ‘“‘amber-weeping” trees, and relladling 
from its placid and unrippled bosom, celestial objects ; the stillness 
and death-like silence which appeared to reign in the place; all 
these excited reflections which will, ‘‘dim memor ipse mei” never 
be forgotten. 

Tasso was treated.with marked distinction by the duke, and free 
from care was permitted to converse, undisturbed by external 
objects, with the muses. The duke interested himself so much 
in promoting his happiness, as to recommend to him marriage, and 
had the name of one of the attendant ladies of his court conveyed 
to the poet, with a request that she might becom ehis wife. ‘The 
duke selected his secretary, a superannuated bachelor, to convey 
this proposition to Tasso; and the poet is said to have given the 
answer on the occasion, which Epictetus did to one of his friends, 
‘1 will marry with pleasure, when you can give me one of your 
interesting daughters.”” We may naturally suppose that this 
answer was acutely felt as a severe reproach by the old unmarried 
secretary. 

Pope Gregory XIII. having sent in 1572, the Cardinal Loui- 
gi de Ferrara, the brother of the duke, as legate to France, he 
was accompanied by Tasso as private secretary. The poet was 
received well by Charles IX., and treated with that respectful 
attention to which he was entitled by his transcendent talents 
and established reputation. On the return of the cardinal legate, 
Tasso resumed his residence at the ducal palace of Ferrara. The 
cuke’s sister occasionally visited the apartments of the poet, to 
enjoy his instructive conversation. Poets are not strangers to the 
finer feelings, and Cupid is generally concealed under the rosy 
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leaves which are scattered on the summit of Helicon, or lurks be- 
neath the refreshing shade of the laurels of Pindus, to sip the dew 
as it falls from the rustled leaf. ‘Tasso was not insensible to fe- 
male charms; he admired the blooming form, the captivating 
deportment; the figure which Angelo would have grasped at for 
a model; the divine features which a Raffaelli, a Guido, or a Gu- 
erchino would have painted. The mind of the lady is represented 
by the Italian biographers of the poet, as having been highly cul- 
tivated, and her modesty and affability gave a graceful lustre and 
attractive charm to her beauty. The poet saw, and loved, and 

acknowleged, 


“Ed aperta la via per gli occhi al core.” Prrr: Son: 8. 


The pride of the duke, the disparity of condition and prospects, 

unuak insuperable obstacles to the consummation of his wishes; 

beside we have no positive proof that the passion was reciprocal. 
The feeling however, on his part, combined with the harsh and 
unrelenting severity with which he was treated, affected him with 
a dark melancholy and depression of spirits, to which he was 
during twenty years, a devoted victim. The remaining days of 
his life were marked by calamity, humiliation and AF peter 
persecuted by the enemies which his splendid talents had excited, 


and neglected by nominal friends, he endured exile, incarceration, 
extreme poverty and hunger; and to render his numerous afflic- 
tions more acute, he was assailed with calumny by the contracted 
spirits who sought to obscure the glory of his fame. He suc- 


ceeded in effecting an escape from Ferrara, where for the praises 
he lavished on his first protectors, he had been rewarded with 
chains, and travelled clothed in rags, to Sorrento, in the kingdom 
of Naples, to implore and obtain assistance from his affectionate 
sister. Voltaire, who, with all his vast information, sometimes 
neglected to examine with sufficient attention, the evidences of 
facts, and occasionally hazarded assertions, particularly in his 
historical works, which have been proved untrue by his literary 
adversaries, states, without giving his authority, that Tasso was 
not received by his sister, and that his application for relief was 
rejected with feelings of indifference and contempt. The Italian 
biographers assert, and with more forcible evidence, that Tasso 
was received with affection and tenderness by his sister, and that 
he, after spending a summer at her house, and receiving partial 
relief, in fom v of her entreaties to the contrary, took up the 
resolution of returning again to Ferrara, under a presumption that 
the duke’s animosity was extinguished, and that he had nothing 
to fear from his displeasure. His first reception was kinder 
than he expected, but his enemies soon succeeded in reviving and 
rekindling the animosity of the duke, who had been persuaded 
that Tasso’s poetic fire was exhausted and that he was no longer 
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capable of writing verse. The poet readily perceiving that his 
talents were no longer appreciated, indignantly departed from 
Ferrara, and sought the atronage and protection of the Duke of 
Urbino, who before he admitted him to his court, wished to pre- 
scribe some remedy for the mental derangement with which the 
poet was but too evidently affected. He ordered Tasso to be 
confined in the hospital of St. Ann; and solitude and forced de- 
tention so far from re-establishing his health, rendered his malady 
more incurable and occasionally deprived him of the use of reason. 
At the solicitation of the Duke Vincente de Gonzaga, he obtained 
his liberty in 1586. To add to his misfortune and sorrow, his 
poetical reputation, which consoled him in chains and dungeons, 
was attacked by cynical asperity and was eclipsed at the time. 
Those who revered him as the unrivalled genius of epic composi- 
tion, began to consider him a poetaster -_ appeared inclined to 
consign his name and his works to oblivion and contempt. After 
a lapse of twenty years, the envy and malice of his enemies dis- 
appeared, and Tasso was called from Naples, where he had reti- 
red to enjoy that tranquillity and ‘‘sollicite jucunda oblivia vite” 
which he never found in the palaces of dukes and kings, to Rome, 
by Clement VIII., who, in a congregation of cardinals, had de- 
creed to decorate him with the crown of laurel, and bestow on 
him the honors of a poetical triumph. Tasso emerged from his 
obscurity, and accepted the invitation of the pontiff with feelings 
of exultation and joy. The cardinals, prelates and noblemen met 
him at a distance from the city, and conducted him in with the 
homage and veneration which were justly his due. When pre- 
ansed to the pope, his holiness is said to have paid to him the 
following compliment: “I desire sir, that you may confer honor on 
the crown of laurel, which has conferred, hitherto, honor on those 
who obtained it.” 

The Cardinals Aldobrandini, the nephews of the pope, the ad- 
mirers and lovers of the works of Tasso, were charged with the 
preparations for the solemn ceremony which was to take place in 
the capital. While matters were arranging, Tasso was seized with 
a severe indisposition, and as if fortune wished to persecute him 
to the last moment, he died the evening previous to the day on 
which he was to have been crowned. The decree of Heaven was, 
that the poet who exalted so sublimely and sung so sweetly of 
the terrestial, should receive a crown in the celestial Jerusa- 
lem. Tasso died on the 15th day of April, 1595, and was buried 
in Rome, in the church of the convent of St. Onofrio, erected on 
a hill near the great church of St. Peter. For many years the 
ashes of Tasso were commingled with the vulgar dead, until the 

ious monks and fathers of the convent, caused a plain marble 
slab, with the following inscription, to be placed over his remains. 
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D. O. M. 
Torquati Tassi 
ossa hic jacent. 
Hoc, ne nescius esset Hospes, 
Fratres hujus Ecclesiz 
posuerunt. 


ANNO MDXCV. 







The writer of this memoir, when the last rays of the sun were 
disappearing from the public garden, on the Monté Pincio, de- 
lighted to walk to the Kee which contains the ashes of Tasso, 
and pay silent homage to genius; he often conversed with the 
padri of the convent, and considers it a disgrace to the character 
of the modern Romans, that they permit the ashes of the poet, 
next in genius and in fame to Virgil, to remain in such obscurity. 
He once made this remark to the enlightened Gonsalvi, who de- 
clared, if he lived, his intention of having the ashes of Tasso con- 
veyed to the Pantheon, and deposited in a monument from the 
chisel of the Marquis of Ischia, the immortal Canova. But the 
cardinal and the sculptor are now associated with the poet in im- 
mortality, and the ashes of Tasso are in the same place. The 
writer once accompanied the late Duchess of Devonshire, and a 
beautiful Roman lady, the Princess T , to the tomb of Tasso: 
he heard the duchess also declare her interftion of rescuing the 
ashes of Tasso from their obscure abode. if 
Church of St. Peter, thou containest the ashes of many an un- 
worthy being within thy walls! Dignitaries who rendered no 
service to the religion of Christ, and who, clothed in purple and 
linen, enjoyed the slumbers of the church, you repose under ‘ 
splendid monuments, the breathing marble of immortal artists. 7 
Your names are only preserved by the well executed work, and 































precious substance around you! while the immortal Tasso is per- 
mitted to remain in an obscure corner; but his name and works 
will live when you are forgotten, which will be as soon as your 
monuments crumble to dust!! Founders of religious orders and 
obscure saints, whose fame and lives are known by the mere 
insertion of your names in the calender; your statues occupy the 
most conspicuous niches in the most superb temple which the 
combined efforts of man ever erected to the honor and worship of 
the Divinity, and the statues of the apostles, the heralds of Hea- 
ven and harbingers of the glad tidings of salvation to man, are 
placed on the exterior of the walls, or on the facade of the 
temple. Vessels of election; simple fishermen of Galilee, whose 
lives had been a beautiful comment on the precepts you an- 
nounced, the mysteries which you published, and the maxims 
which you expounded, if you could be resuscitated from your 
graves and brought together on the piazza di San Pietro, making 
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every due allowance for the change in manners and customs, and 
for the operation of those causes and events which have changed 
the physical and moral aspect of the world; you would shed a 
tear over the general relaxation of morals and regret the depar- 
ture of modern christians from primitive fervor and gospel sim- 
plicity. You would find it difficult to recognise as your successors, 
the gentlemen arrayed in purple and the pomp of authority. 

The writer acknowledges many pure and splendid exceptions, 
and hopes the ashes of the poet will be yet placed in the interior 
of the temple. He regrets that distance and circumstances will 
not permit him personally to attend at the Apotheosis. 
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: “And such is haman life; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ; 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
| As full, methinks, of wild and wond’rous change, 
As any that the wand’ring tribes require, 
Stretched in the desert, round their evening fire ; 
As any sung, of old, in hall or bower, 
To minstrel harps at midnight’s witching hour.” 


1 | To portray the character of New England men as they were 
| before the revolution, has often been attempted, but it is impossi- 
ble for any single writer to give more than a partial profile or 
slight sketch, with some few distinct features; and perhaps, be- 
fore we have an opportunity to do justice to such a subject, for 
want of sufficient leisure, in this country almost every nice line 
i which distinguished our ancestors from the rest of the world, will 
i have faded away. But one thing will remain certain to their de- 
scendants, that the spirit of independence was discovered in the 
iy character of the early settlers, as strongly as in any succeeding 
| agp It required time alone to nourish it into a full growth. 
The solemn, pious manners, the sage gravity of those known in 
: church or state, were of such example to the young—the truths 
5 they learned from infancy were so deeply instilled into their 
minds, that it might be said no boyhood was permitted in the 
| life of a generation amongst the puritans. They married young. 
The conjugal, parental, and fraternal ties, were affectionately 

dutcets and all were busy and active through life. Their great 

exertions to cultivate their hard soil, and at the same time, their 

own minds, with the martial feeling produced by constant dan- 

gers of attack from a powerful and an insidious foe, gave an en- 
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ergy and intelligence to this race of men, far superior to the early 
settlers of any other country. Their matrimonial connexions, 
formed in youth, grew out of affection, not of interest; and their 
principles, although they gave a solemn and staid air to their 
manners, had in them the essence of virtue. Their situation was 
singular and romantic. ‘Three generations often went to the 
field of battle together, and fought side by side, and braver men 
no country could ever boast. Most of their deeds are left to the 
scanty annals of that age—while a few of them may be traced 
through the memories of the aged, by any one acquainted with - 
the monuments and mile-stones set up by the first travellers. 
The following tale is intended to illustrate a few of these traits 
of New England character, which are yet in the memory of man. ~ 
Joun Extior lived in a seaport town in the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, near the mouth of the river Merrimack. He was 
bred to the seas, and became distinguished for his skill as a mar- 
iner, and accuracy as a navigator—the science of navigation 
being, at that time, but partially understood by those who ventur- 
ed to traverse the ocean from these shores. He had married 
young, and in 1757, had several children. ‘Talents allied to vir- 
tue, in every state of society, have their influence. Capt. Elliot 
was known by many of the officers of the British army and navy ; 
and when Maj. R. Rogers had orders to raise four companies of 
Rangers from New England, each te consist of one hundred 
privates, two lieutenants, one ensign and four serjeants, as also 
one company of friendly Indians for the same service. Capt. El- 
liot was offered the command of one of the companies, and ac- 
cepted it, at least, for a campaign or two; and such was his 
reputation, that the whole number of his company was completed 
in a few days, and set off for the great western waters. He had 
served in one campaign before, when quite young, as a subaltern 
officer. At this time, he discovered no small share of talent and 
bravery; but nothing particular marked the transactions of that 
season. A trifling incident, however, occurred, which, from its 
subsequent effects on his fortunes, it may be proper to mention. 
While walking one morning on the banks of a rapid river, near 
the place of his encampment, for recreation, as the enemy were 
supposed to be at a distance, Lieut. Elliot (this was his station in 
the army) saw an Indian child playing on the opposite side of the 
stream. He was skipping stones on the apparently smooth eddy 
of water; but just below the eddy, the current was turbid and fu- 
rious. Running to give his efforts a more manly display, the little, 
urchin fell from the bank, and was instantly carried down the 
stream. Elliot was a father, and thought nothing of an enemy 
at such a time, but leaped into the flood, and after a severe strug- 
gle, succeeded in bringing the child to the shore. The mother of 
the boy had heard his screams for succour, and from the bank wit- 
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nessed the efforts of the white man in rescuing her child. A flag 
of truce was raised for the Indians to cross the stream, but no 
one ventured but the Indian woman. What is there a mother 
will not dare for her offspring? She leaped into a canoe, and 
paddled across without apprehension. The lad was soothed by 
the caresses of his deliverer; and when clothes were brought for 
an exchange of the wet-garments of Lieut. Elliot, the boy was 
quite fascinated with a bandanna handkerchief, which was to sup- 
ply the place of the wet stock of the officer. It was instantly 
presented to him, and with it, other trinkets from those around, 
the attendants of Lieut. Elliot. The woman took her child, and 
in a few words of broken French and English, expressed the feel- 
ings of her heart. This occurrence passed off, and was hardly 
thought of again by Elliot or his companions. He had not even 
inquired the name or rank of the woman, but thought, from the 
air and manner she assumed, and the respect with which she was 
treated by the Indians who were waiting her return, that she 
must have been of some consequence amongst them. 

The order for raising the companies, was dated the 11th of Jan- 
uary, 1758; and in February, the several corps were at their 
posts, having travelled most of the way through the woods, on 
snow shoes. This body of men was taken from the bravest and 
hardiest of the sons of New England; they were to be used for 
every service, and range every part of the line of defence on the 
frontiers; they must have been accustomed to carry great bur- 
thens, in packs or on sledges—to shoot with the accuracy of a 
rifle corps, and lie on the snow as a common bed. On the 11th 
of March of that year, Maj. Rogers was ordered to march with 
his men, to find the enemy and fight them. Many of the Rangers 
had not arrived, and others were dispersed on duty. This order 
appeared singular to these brave men, as it was generally under- 
stood that the enemy was in large force at no great distance; but 
their duty was to obey, and their business to die, when their 
country required the sacrifice. On this day, Maj. Rogers pro- 
ceeded with his Rangers as far as the first narrows on Lake 
George, and encamped that evening on the east side of the lake. 
The troops were all night on the watch for the enemy. On the 
12th, the forces marched at sunrise, on the ice of the lake, but soon 
went on shore, and were concealed until night, for fear of being 
discovered by the enemy. ‘There were many circumstances ob- 
served, going to show that they were not far distant. The Amer- 
icans were on the west side of the lake, and after dark they took 
the ice again, and proceeded down the lake. Several swift ska- 
ters were sent to reconnoitre. On the 13th, Rogers and his men 
proceeded on snow shoes, still on the west side of the lake, the 
snow being at least four feet deep. They met a body of about one 
hundred Indians, and putting off their packs, the Rangers prepared 
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for battle. These Indians were supposed to be the whole body of 
the enemy, and these were nothing in the eyes of the Rangers. 
Forty of the enemy were killed in a few minutes, and the rest 
fled. Rogers supposed he had gained a complete victory, but 
the mistake was soon discovered; six hundred Indians and Cana- 
dians were instantly upon this little band. The contest was 
tremendous; skill and valor were opposed to numbers; fifty of 
the Rangers fell, the rest retreated in good order; like the band 
of Leonidas, the Rangers could die, but could not be conquered. 


Seizing with wonderful skill the advantage of ground, the Rangers - 


received the enemy so warmly that they retreated three times in 
disorder. The attack was again and again renewed, the assail- 


ants and assailed were often intermingled, and fought hand to hand. 


Had they lived in the days of poesy, such deeds, like those of the 
heroes of Homer, would fad been immortalized in song. After 
efforts of incredible valor, a retreat was ordered, but few remained 
to avail themselves of this chance of escape. The few who re- 
turned to the lake were met by Capt. Stark, afterwards the hero of 
Bunker Hill and of Bennington—at a Island, six miles north 
of Fort William Henry, and there all remained that night. 
Stark had made his way there first, after having fought most 
valiantly that day. Rogers, with the remnant of his forces, ar- 
rived at fort Edward on the 15th. The enemy counted seven 
hundred—they lost more men than the Rangers numbered. If 
Rogers had been in command of his full corps, he would have 
given a different account of the enemy. Those eave fellows have 
no monument, not a simple stone marks the place of their inter- 
ment. So perished the brave, when history was a lean and for- 
getful beldam. 

rer Elliot and his men fought with desperate energy, but find- 
ing all efforts in vain, his ammunition exhausted, and most of his 
brave companions dead, he entered into a treaty with the In- 
dians. They promised to take their prisoners to Montreal, and 
there receive a ransom of five times the bounty given for scalps, 
for each man. He hoped, by promising so muc for each person’s 
ransom, to keep the Indians quiet, until they should reach Mon- 
treal or Quebec. At these places, Capt. Elliot thought he could 
vee funds to pay for the redemption of himself and men. 
Montcalm, the commander in chief of the French forces, was 
distinguished for humanity, as well as valor; and it was said, was 
encouraging the Indians to bring in prisoners for redemption, 
rather than scalps for bounties; and this rumor seemed to be 
rendered probable, from the Indians being so willing, when their 
forces were so large, to enter into a treaty,—which was an unu- 
sual thing for them on the battle ground. 

A short time afterwards, in their march to Montreal, the sav- 
ages quarrelled among themselves, about the division of the sum 
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to be received for the ransom; some claimed, what others thought 
they had no right to have, and in a state of inebriation and 
fury, determined on murdering the whole of their prisoners ; 
and no prayers, entreaties or offers of large sums at Montreal, 
could dissuade them from this horrid intention. The work of 
destruction began, and in a few minutes all were tomahawked or 
hewn to pieces and scalped, excepting Capt. Elliot, who at the 
moment the bloody scene began, made a furious attempt to knock 
down his guard, and so far succeeded as to make his escape, with 
but little injury to himself. He made his way for a swamp, the 
Indians following him, but their dogs were gone with a hunting 
party, and the pursuers lost sight of him; but soon after sunrise 
the next morning, the hunters coming in, he was pursued and 
overtaken. He found it was in vain to make any resistance, and 
was quietly led back to the camp. He thought it possible that the 
indians had drank their rum the night before, and might be more 
reasonable at this moment; this was a vain hope. They held a 
consultation and decided to continue the work, and to murder him 
in all the forms of savage barbarity, when the moon should rise 
that night; such forms as they had used in the death of some ri- 
val chief who had fallen into their hands and had found their 
vengeance. Capt. Elliot, like the son of Alnomack, was bound 
fast during the day, without any thing of food or drink. The 
shades of the evening came, and the hour of death was at hand, 


the yell announcing the sacrifice, a sort of invocation to the 
spirit of revenge, was set up. The priests or the fiends of revenge 


led the victim to a large tree, and after stripping him nearly naked, 
bound him to it, and smeared him all over with turpentine, taken 
from the pines around them; then strewed a large quantity of 
birch bark around, at a small distance from him, and splittin 

some pitch wood with their hatchets, thrust the splinters rm 
the fleshy parts of his body and limbs, then strewed other small 
pieces of the same wood among the birch bark. The pile was in 
a circle around him, a little higher than his head. Over these 
combustibles were thrown green boughs, in some degree to stop the 
progress of the flames, that he might linger longer in torments, 
for their hellish sport. Before these ceremonies were over, the 
moon rose clear and beautiful in a cloudless sky. The Indians 
collected rapidly from every quarter, for the death yell had been 
heard through the surrounding forest. Capt. Elliot summoned 
his fortitude for the awful moment; he looked on the moon and 
stars as objects which he was to see no more forever. The thoughts 
of his wife and children came over him, and a sickness seized his 
heart ; a sigh broke from his lips, but no tear-drop wet his eye. 
The fire was kindied on the outer verge of the circle, and the 
dance had begun. The birch bark was crackling and curling 
with the blaze; the victim bit his lips and closed his eyes, to com- 
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mune only with his Saviour in this agony. At this instant, a 
shriek of distress reached his ear, and a Rute was seen, with 
desperate energy combating the flames with her naked hands; 
her hair and her garments were again and again enveloped 
with fire; in a few seconds, others came to her assistance—the 
burning materials were scattered, and little Monegan was in the 
arms of his deliverer, and Monongahela, his mother, burnt as she 
was, continued shouting and leaping for joy. In the wildest note 
of eye she told the story of the delivery of her son from the 


dash of the torrent; her eloquence was irresistible—the prisoner . 


was released, and savage revenge was at once changed to gratitude : 
this is the disposition of these children of the forest. Mononga- 


hela was the wife of a chief, then on a hunting party; by meeting: 


some straggling Indians, she learnt the captivity of Capt. Elliot, 
and had hastened with a quantity of otter skins to buy him. 
She afterwards, often told him, that on the last day of her journey, 
she had travelled harder than before, for the Great Spirit seemed 
to whisper to her, that some mischief would happen to the preser- 
ver of her child, if she did not hurry on; but being much fatigued, 
she, with those in her train, had encamped for the night at about a 
mile or two distant from this place, when the well known death 
note reached her ear, at the rising of the moon, and she flew to 
the place with a presentiment of his danger. 

It required some time to heal the burns and wounds Capt. El- 
liot had received, and the Indians were unwilling to let him leave 
them at once; but about mid-summer, Mononga ela and her hus- 
band, a chief of some influence amongst his tribe, consented that 
he should return home, as they found he could not be happy 
away from his family. Paeton, the chief, with his wife, and little 
Monegan, accompanied Capt. Elliot on his journey for several 
days march, to guard him from other tribes of Indians if they 
should cross his path. The chief furnished the prisoner with a 
Canadian pony, a supply of parched corn, and some dried hams 
of deer, and after taking an affectionate farewell of him, departed 
for Montreal; and Capt. Elliot for his native place. The tra- 
velling in that day, was bad, and it was a long and wearisome 
journey from the lakes to the Atlantic. As he approached with- 
in sixty or seventy miles of his own town, he hurried his little 
animal until he was nearly exhausted with fatigue; and when 
within five miles of his dwelling, the pony sunk under his load, 
which however was only a pack saddle and the remaining provi- 
sions, with a few skins the Indians had given him to sell, on the way, 
if necessary, for his support; they could raise but a few shillings 
in money for him; these were alt the animal had to carry, Capt. 
Elliot having walked the greater part of the day, leading little 
Monegan, the name he gave his pony, in honor of the Indian lad, 
now become so dear to him. It was late in the evening; the peo- 
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ple on the road were in bed, and no one was with him to cheer his 
spirits ; but he was decided on reaching home that night if possi- 
ble, and therefore turned the pony into the first pasture on the 
road side, after he had tired down, and putting his saddle, skins, 
&c., into the nearest barn, set forward for his home. In the sol- 
emn hour of night, when all the farmers were in sound sleep, he 
was startled at the sound of distant cannon, several times repeated 
in quick succession, and-seeming to come from the quarter to 
which he was going. In that state of agitation, which is so natu- 
ral to every feeling heart, as one draws near home after a long 
absence, Capt. Elliot entered the borders of his native town; he 
saw a few men and several boys with them, and two or three 
half dressed females, in the train; the men had a drum which they 
now and then beat as they marched on. Capt. Elliot inquired 
the cause of this unusual excitement in a place remarkable for its 
stillness, and was particularly struck with surprize when he re- 
collected that it was Sunday evening, and in that place the sabbath 
was kept with almost Jewish strictness. The answer was, a child 
is lost; many fear, as he lived near the river. that the child is 
drowned. The thought of his family checked his utterance, and 
he could not assume sufficient courage to proceed in his inquiries ; 
but one of the females instantly, in sobs of grief, said, it is 
the widow Elliot’s child that is lost; the widow of Capt. Elliot 
who was killed by the Indians in Canada, last winter. A chill of 
indescribable horror ran through every vein and stopt the pulsa- 
tions of his heart; but he was a Ranger, and like the Spartan had 
learnt to bear agony without a visible sign of pain or suffering. 
The female continued, the widow is in a state of distraction at the 
loss of her little boy, so soon after the death of his father, who 
had his tongue cut out, and his eyes put out, and then scalped 
and burnt to death by the horrid Sedans. All the town are taking 
on with the widow, seeing she had met with such a desperate loss 
before, in losing her husband, who was a very good man; oh! what 
a shocking death he died! Capt. Elliot made no reply—the fe- 
male continued, you could not have known Capt. Elliot and his 
wife, or you would take on too. He followed the group to the 
door of his own house, which was filled and surrounded by weep- 
ing neighbors, but being dressed in a sort of Indian garb, with the 
remnants of a fur cap on his head, a little out of season for a sea- 
port town, and it being supposed Capt. Elliot was dead, his person 
was not discovered. ‘They considered the father of the lost child 
as a straggler the excitement had brought to the place with others. 
He leaked into his barn, walked through his garden, heard the 
shrieks of his wife, but trembled at the probable effect of coming 
suddenly upon his wife and friends in such a melancholy moment, 
and was for some time in a state of indecision. At length, he 
thought he heard the well known voice of his clergyman praying 
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with his wife, and he waited until the good man had administered 
what consolation he had to offer and had come out of the house to 
return home. Capt. Elliot walked along side of the priest, and 
entering into conversation with him, soon made himself known, 
and his pastor approved of the course he had pursued, and invited 
him to the parsonage house, for the remainder of the night. It 
was there determined to make known the story to Capt. Elliot’s 
father and his brothers, in the morning, but to proceed in a more 
cautious manner with regard to his wife. They were afraid if 
the boy was found in the morning, and the news of her husband’s 
return reached her at the same time, the transition from grief to 
joy, would be too great for her to bear. But the child was not 
found, and the clergyman with great delicacy prepared her to . 
hear of her husband’s return. He first intimated that he might be 
still: alive. Strange things had happened in this world, he said, 
and Capt. Elliot might yet be living and well, and might return 
to her again to comfort her. Capt. Stark brought the news too 
particularly, she replied, for me ever to —T a hope of that 
nature; and then fell into a paroxysm of grief, and before the 
clergyman could say a word, went through all the details of his 
dreadful death. The blood, the fire, the savages, were directly 
before her. The good man waited until her frenzy had in some 
measure passed, and then assured her, that a man resembling 
Capt. Elliot had made his escape from the Indians, and for 
his part he entertained strong hopes of his safety. He went on to 
more particular circumstances, such as seemed to excite a slight 


hope even in her mind, that there might be something in the story. 

He then left her to make some further inquiries, and returned 

again with some additional facts; and-in the mean time, he had 

spread the rumor about town, and all the gossips had passed them 
1 


through several editions, some of which had come to the ears of 
Mrs. Elliot before the good man had returned; and on the third 
visit he had so far braced her nerves as to tell her that her hus- 
band was at home and in good health. 

During the day, her mind often wandered. She thought God 
had es an exchange, and had taken her child and given her 
her husband only ina dream. The next day, the arrival of Mr. 
Whitfield, the celebrated preacher from England, but last from 
the State of Georgia, was announced. He had made a great im- 
pression on the minds of the people in every part of the countr 
through which he had travelled. Awakenings, revivals, and seri- 
ous inquiries, all followed in his train. He understood human 
nature well. He possessed insinuating manners, a considerable 
share of intelligence—had a sweet and powerful voice—related 
anecdotes with great skill, and was, no doubt, zealously engaged 
in his great cause. Field preaching, now so common, was then 
a great novelty. By a careful management of his voice, he was 
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enabled to preach to thousands in the open air. This man, hear- 
ing of the fate extraordinary circumstances of the loss of Capt. 
Elliot’s child, and that officer’s adventures, proposed a meetin 
in the open air, on the next afternoon. He selected a ship seal 
within a short distance of Capt. Elliot’s house, as a proper place 
for his purpose. In it were scattered timbers, and the whole 
— was an amphitheatre, bounded by wharves, stores, dwel- 
ing houses, and the river. Near this place it was supposed the 
e‘uld of Capt. Elliot was drowned, having fallen from some 
spars afloat; for he was last seen about en The news of 
‘hitfield’s arrival, rapidly spread in the adjacent towns. Many 
had followed him, and others were rapidly arriving, to hang upon 
the accents of the pious man, and unequalled orator. Early in 
the afternoon, all work was suspended in the ship yard, oak in 
fact, throughout the town; and such accommodations as could 
readily be made, were attended to. Thousands were gathered to 
the spot. The preacher arrived, and took his stand on the staging 
of an unfinished vessel—she was but partly planked; and those 
hanging on the several parts of her, as ool as all around, could 
hear the slightest word uttered by the speaker. He commenced 
with a fervent and impressive prayer; then took for his text—And 
the sea shall give up his dead. His sermon was unlike the preach- 
ing of the times, which consisted of elaborate discussions on some 
oint of faith or doctrine, divided into general heads, and then 
into minor divisions; with endless inferences, improvements, and 
applications. Whitfield made a direct appeal to their hearts. He 


touched upon the greatness of the love of God for fallen man, 

shown in the prophecies, and in the coming of the Saviour. He 

dwelt upon the joys of heaven, and upon the miseries of human 

life, an — the necessity of regeneration to obtain those joys, 
0 


a glimpse of which only could be given, for eye had not seen them, 
nor ear heard. In remarking upon the vicissitudes and calamities 
of this vain world, he succinctly told the story of Capt. Elliot’s 
sufferings. It was the same Divine Being he said that saved him, 
in that perilous moment, that walked as the fourth in the furnace 
of old, to save the others from the devouring flames, and to show 
the power of God in governing the events of the world. Until 
this moment, it was not known to all that Capt. Elliot had passed 
through such perils, and the audience hung upon the preacher’s lips 
with wonder. He passed from the safety of the father to the death of 
the child, and described the lovely innocent, with his sweet smiles 
and lisping accents, plunged at once into a watery grave; then 
turning towards the ocean he exclaimed, “and ye proud waves 
shall give up your dead, the Lord God hath said it. In the days 
of Pagan darkness and idolatry ye were represented as a monster 
moaning at every surge for something to devour! your insatiable 
jaws were forever extended to swallow all living things; Pharaoh’s 
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proud host, with countless navies, have been devoured by you; 
but Christ has put his foot upon the waters and declared, your 
reign shall end, and the dead shall rise. All material things 
shall expire, but the soul is beyond the reach of death. Dear 
mourners, you shall see your lovely infant again, in the radiant 
beauty of a coming angel. Jesus has folded him in his arms, and 
he is now reposing on his Redeemer’s breast. The corse of your in- 
fant is sunk in the ocean, and carried down by the tide. The tide 
of time is now, at this very instant, sweeping us all into the ocean 
of eternity. Are you ready? Have you made your peace with 
God? ‘Tomorrow it may be too late. Jesus is now standing on 
this shore and offering you his redeeming love. A general groan 
was heard from the multitude, sobs and cries followed; the awa- 


kening had begun. 
[To be continued.] 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuiuze laboring in our vocation, at the foot of Pindus, we in- 
voked the muses for a chaplet of flowers from their celestial 
abodes, to grace the baptismal ceremonies of THIS oUR FIRST 
porn of this order; and such was the sincerity in which our 
prayer was made, that we had a most kind response from the top 
of the mountain; but we forgot to inform the coppesses, that we 
were under the dominion of the Hours, and had to measure our 

es by chronometers. This fate of earth-born beings is seldom 
thought of, either by those who inspire, or those who catch the 
inspiration. In this difficulty, we were going to press with this 
number, with the sin upon us of not having a line of poetry, ex- 
cept by way of motto or illustration, in the whole of it, when the 
following wreath was kindly dropped upon us from the fairest 
hand; and to see something in measure, was as — to us as 
the first breath of summer, borne on the wing of zephyrs. We 


turned to look upon it, and discovered at once, that it was not a 
fable of the regions of fiction, having no emblem in the lower 
world, but a correct and striking image of human life, reflected 
from the glass held by the Hours, as man passed on his journe 
to immortality. We hope that the same spell will often be raised, 
and the same wand extended, to raise in the same mirror, images 
of earth and air, to instruct, to deligat, and to charm us. 


To come down to sober fact. e have in our country a great 
number of fine poets, of rich imaginations, of correct ear, and ca- 
pable of overcoming mare! | difficulty of rhyme. Amongst them 
are many females, who hold a distinguished rank in the scale of 
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intelligence. We have occasionally seen, from Hartford in Con- 
necticut, from some of the Eastern papers, and from New Hamp- 
shire, as well as from the papers in this city, admirable touches 
of genius in poetic effusions; and it is confidently stated that 
these come from the pen of females. We hope and believe that 
their sweet productions will sometimes reach us, without floating 
on the popular gale, in the fount of a newspaper, to find us. The 
authors of these, as weil as all other compositions sent us, will 
not be known out of our office, until such authors, from any cause, 
should wish their names to be made public. The sins of all, if 
sins there should be, shall appear as our own—the fame of each 
may be claimed at any time, and the claim shall be allowed. 


“TIS HERE—’TIS HERE—’TIS GONE!” 
Shakspeare 


Tue breath of one short Spring had fanned his cheek, 
Nurturing him like one of her own sweet 
And tender flowers, into the flush and joy 
Of a new being :—The innocent boy 
Was on his mother’s fair arm lying, meet 
Cradle for so beautiful a guest! Oh 
How her glad eyes beamed into his!—the while 
He looked up in her face with wistful smile, 
As if young thought were dawning, and would speak ! 
I marked their mingling looks of love with pain, 
For oft the Summer winds too rudely blow, 
And tear the rose from her young bud. 
Again 
I saw him sporting in the healthful air ; 
A laughing, reckless urchin; not so fair, 
But brighter and more glowing ; wild with glee 
And full of saucy prank and revelry. 


A lapse of years we met again—and now 

At each glance the divinity within 

Came beaming forth;—clearly upon his brow 

Was stamped the seal of intellect; and in 

His speaking eye I saw the soul defined,— 

The untamed spirit of a manly mind. — 

—aAlas! that ripeness but foreruns decay! 

And brightest sunshine draws the darkest cloud ! 
To-morrow blights the promise of to-day !— 

—His hour of darkness came—I saw him in his shroud. 
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Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Junior, of Massachusetts: 
By his Son Josiah Quincy. 





Breve et irreparabile tempus 


Omnibus est vite ; sed famam extendere factis, 


Hoe virtutis opus, 


Tats is an offering of filial affection 
to the memory of a parent, by a pat- 
riot, the son of a patriot, and at the 
same time a valuable acquisition to 
the general stock of information we 
already possess, of that important pe- 
tiod preceding the revolutionary con- 
test. This work lights up, as it were, 
another lamp to guide the present 
generation through that age which 
has so often been misrepresented, and 
oftener misunderstood. It shews also, 
as far as it relates to the individual 
exertions of Mr. Quincy, the intrepid- 
ity of a great and ardent mind at- 
tempting, by every fair and honorable 
mean, to raise the tide of public feel- 
ing ; and then, when at times, it flow- 
ed higher than it should flow, boldly 
stemming it. This revolution has no 
parallel in the history of man. Other 
revolutions have been brought about 
by oppression, acting on sensitive ig- 
norance, and generally, after raging 
a while, fell into confusion, when 
some daring and intelligent chieftain 
seized the helm, and directed the vessel 
of state, for his own aggrandizement 
and glory. Our revolution was not so 
commenced, nor so ended ; and after 
all which has, or can be said, it origi- 
nated in a question of constitutional 
right, avowed and pushed, until it was 
mecessary to settle it by the u/fima ra- 

7 


tio regium. It was not a spontaneous 
burst of indignation at actual oppres- 
sion and tyranny. In fact, out of Bos- 
ton, in 1774, nothing of oppression 
was felt. At that time, a great jurist 
of this Commonwealth, wrote from 
Portland, (then Falmouth) in this re- 
markable manner: Our people did 
not know that they had any grievan- 
ces, until the people of Boston sent 
them a list; but you will not find us 
wanting, when called upon to assert 
and defend our unalienable rights. In 
such a state of affairs, mind alone 
could animate and direct. Now and 
then, a slight excitement helped on 
the current of feeling; but generally, 
the leaders had nothing but bold 
avowals of principle, and ardent in- 
vocations to liberty, to assist them. It 
was the influence of mind, upon mind 
and feeling, which brought about the 
revolution; so much greater, howev- 
er, was the power required to bring 
the people up to the point of resist- 
ance. We never had been otherwise 
than free. We knew nothing of servi- 
tude—and did not intend to endure it. 
Sometimes strong declarations of suf- 
fering, and bursts of indignation were 
made use of, to rouse the people for 
the crisis. At last, by the folly of the 
ministry of Great Britain, of that pe- 
riod, a military coercion was resorted 
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to. The question was clhianged from a 
constitutional one alone, to that, and 
one of courage and physical strength. 
Any people stung by oppression, 
will revolt, and throw every thing into 
a bloody struggle; but it requires a 
more intelligent, and high minded race 
of beings to contest, at great odds, for 
principle. The reasonings, the elo- 
quence, the fearlessness, and the per- 
severance of the leaders, in that day, 
can hardly be praised too highly. We 
may now go behind the scenes, and 
see all the ropes and pullies that were 
used to shift it, and notice all the 
lamps which lighted our fathers thro’ 
every act of the drama of the revolu- 
tionary contest. We cannot too often 
call to mind, the situation of the actors 
in that great national struggle—one 
on which the world was looking with 
anxiety. The disinterestedness of the 
great actors, was the most surprizing 
trait of their characters, after all—for 
courage is common: but most of these 
men, were in the high-way of prefer- 
ment, of wealth and honors. They put 
life, wealth, honor, every thing at haz- 
ard, for principle. That age now be- 
longs to history, and should be spoken 
of, without the fear of reaching indi- 
viduals, in feelings or character; and 
the more fully the subject is discuss- 
ed, the brighter our fame will grow. 
Josiah Quincy, Jun. was not only a 
patriot in feeling, but possessed a high 
degree of moral courage, a quality so 
necessary for a political leader. There 
are thousands, who would not shrink 
from the dangers of a battle; at the 
same time, they would not dare breast 
the wave of public feeling, or stand 
the shock of public resentment, sup- 
ported only by a consciousness of ha- 
ving acted right. A finer instance of 
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moral courage, is not to be found ou 
record, than is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter from Josiah Quincy, Jun. 
In the proud discharge of professional 
duty, he met, and overcame, at once, 
parental solicitude, and public resent- 
ment. It should be held up as an ex- 
ample to the profession, in every age 
to come. The man who has never felt 
the crisis, cannot tell how much nerve 
it requires, to stem a current of pre- 
judice, in such a case. The indiscrim- 
inating multitude often mix up the 
counsel with the client, and condemn 
them unheard, together. It has been 
so, in days of less excitement, than 
was felt at that period. The instance 
is therefore, amongst those of the high- 
est order. These letters, as will be 
seen, were written soon after the bloo- 
dy massacre, as it was then called— 
when the sons of liberty were in a 
paroxyism of rage, and the most sa- 
gacious were using the event, to spread 
the feelings of resentment throughout 
the country. 

It is considered amongst us, a deli- 
cate task, for a son to write the life of 
his father—not so in Europe: but del- 
icate as it is, this production is not 
more conspicuous for its talent, than 
its modesty. We hope the example 
will be frequently followed. 


—— 


To Josiah Quincy, Jr., Boston. 
“Braintree, March 22, 1770. 


“My Dear Son: I am under great 
affliction at hearing the bitterest re- 
proaches uttered against you for hav- 
ing become an advocate for those crim- 
inals who are charged with the murder 
of their, fellow citizens. Good God! is 
it possible? I will not believe it. 

“Just before I returned home from 
Boston, I knew, indeed, that on the 
day those criminals were committed 
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to prison, a serjeant had inquired for 
you at your brother’s house; but I had 
no apprehension that it was possible 
an application would be made to you 
to undertake their defence. Since 
then, [ have been told that you have 
actually engaged for Capt. Preston ;— 
and I have heard the severest reflec- 
tions made upon the occasion, by men 
who had just before manifested the 
highest esteem for you, as one destin- 
ed to be a saviour of your country. 

“1 must own to you, that it has fill- 
ed the bosom of your aged and infirm 
parent with anxiety and distress, lest 
it should not only prove true, but de- 
structive of your reputation and inter- 
est; and I repeat, I will not believe it, 
unless it be confirmed by your own 
mouth, or under your own hand. 


“Your anxious and 
“Distressed parent, 
JOSIAH QUINCY.” 


To Josiah Quincy, Esq., Braintree. 
“Boston, March 26, 1770. 


“Honorep Sir: I have little lei- 
sure, and less inclination, either to 
know, or to take notice of those ig- 
norant slanderers, who have dared 
to utter their ‘bitter reproaches’ in 
your hearing against me, for having 
become an advocate for criminals 
charged with murder. But the sting 
of reproach when envenomed only by 
envy and falsehood, will never prove 
mortal. Before pouring their reproach- 
es in the ear of the aged and infirm, 
if they had been friends, they would 
have surely spared a little reflection 
on the nature of an attorney’s oath 
and duty ;—some trifling scrutiny into 
the business and discharge of his of- 
fice, and some small portion of pa- 
tience in viewing my past and future 
conduct. 

“Let such be told, sir, that these 
crimimals charged with murder, are 
not yet legally proved guilty, and 


therefore, however criminal, are enti- 
tled by the laws of God and man, to 
all legal counsel and aid; that my 
duty as a man obliged me to under- 
take; that my duty as a lawyer, 
strengthened the obligation; that from 
abundant caution, I at first declined 
being engaged; that after the best 
advice and most mature deliberation 
had determined my judgment, I wait- 
ed on Capt. Preston, and told him I 


would afford him my assistance; but, . 


prior to this, in presence of two of his 
friends, I made the most explicit de- 
claration to him, of my real opinion, 


on the contests (as I expressed it to ~ 


him) of the times, and that my heart 
and hand were indissolubly attached 
to the cause of my country; and fi- 
nally, that I refused all engagement, 
until advised and urged to undertake 
it, by an Adams, a Hancock, a Moli- 
neux, a Cushing, a Henshaw, a Pem- 
berton, a Warren, a Cooper, and a 
Phillips. This and much more, might 
be told with great truth, and I dare 
affirm, that you, and this whole people 
will one day REJoIcE, that I became 
an advocate for the aforesaid ‘crimi- 
nals,’ charged with the murder of our 
fellow-citizens. 

“J never harbored the expectation, 
nor any great desire, that all men 
should speak well of me. To inquire 
my duty, and to do it, is my aim. 
Being mortal, I am subject to error ; 
and conscious of this, I wish to be 
diffident. Being a rational creature, 
I judge for myself, according to the 
light afforded me. When a plan of 
conduct is formed with an honest de- 
liberation, neither murmuring, slan- 
der, nor reproaches move. For my 
single self, I consider, judge, and with 
reason hope to be immutable. 

“There are honest men in all sects 
—I wish their approbation ;—there 
are wicked bigots in all parties—I 
abhor them.” 

“JT am, truly and affectionately, 


Your son, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr.” 
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An Address to the Members of the Suffolk Bar. 
Delivered March, 1824. Just published. 


Sullivan. 


We intended, when this pamphlet 
came out, to have entered fully into 
the subject of this elegant production, 
from the pen of an eminent lawyer, at 
our bar; for it touches upon matter 


congenial to our taste But we have 


been too much occupied with other 
things, to carry this intention into ef- 
fect. Reserving, however, to ourselves 
the right so to do hereafter, we shall 
content ourselves, at this time, with 
making a short extract from the work. 


The average of years, to which pro- 
fessional labor may be extended, may 
be thirty eight, that is, from twenty 
two to sixty years of age. A genera- 
tion is said to last twenty eight years. 
If we take these twenty eight years 
between the first of January, 1784, 
and the first of January, 1813, we 
shall embrace a period as various in 
good and ill-fortune, as any which 
has occurred, (the revolutionary peri- 
od excepted,) or any which is likely 
to occur. Within this space, many at- 
tempts were made to render the pro- 
fession odious. The circumstances of 
the country, from the peace of 1783, 
to the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, were exceedingly oppressive. 
In such times, professional agency 
has a very direct relation to real, or 
imaginary evils. The vices of the 
times, or the unwelcome operations 
of government, are referred to those, 
whose duty it is to aid, in coercing 
the performance of contracts, or in 
furnishing a legal remedy for wrongs. 
Our profession was most reproachful- 
ly assailed by newspaper essayists; 
and even the legislature entertained 
projects of reform in practice—a re- 
forming which belongs, when neces- 
sary, exclusively to the courts. - 

In these twenty eight years, one 
hundred and twenty seven practition- 
ers appeared in the supreme court of 
this county. Of this number, thirty 
four left the profession, before they 
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had been half the assumed time of 
thirty eight years in practice. They 
left it, because they had become inde- 
pendent of practice, from various 
causes, but not from the receipt of 
fees. Of the one hundred and twenty 
seven, eight withdrew in consequence 
of popular election, or of executive, 
or other appointments. Four of these, 
returned to the practice. Fifteen left 
the bar, before they had been nineteen 
years in practice, and engaged in other 
pursuils. Nineteen died before half 
the supposed term (of thirty eight 
years) had elapsed. Not one fourth 
of these left any property, acquired in 
the profession. A majority of them left 
no property. Eleven departed from 
the country to try their professional 
fortune elsewhere. Some of them 
succeeded, and some entirely failed. 

Eight may be said to have survived 
practice. Thirty two of the one hun- 
dred and twenty seven are still in 
practice, and to these have been added 
so many as to make, at present, one 
hundred and sixteen. 

It is probable that none of the de- 
partments of intellectual labor, pre- 
sents a more discouraging view, to one 
who can choose his cast in society, 
than our own. No class of men de- 
vote more days of the year to respon- 
sible labor than we do. No class of 
men, collectively taken, have less to 
show as the product of labor. No 
class, consequently, have less hope of 
withdrawing from labor, and from the 
world, free from that solicitude, which 
belongs to the human heart, in rela- 
tion to those, who may be left behind. 
The physician, the clergyman, the 
merchant, continue in, and feel astrong 
interest in their employments, to the 
last hours of life ; while the lawyer is 
ever ready to escape from his slavery, 
when opportunity offers. Our clients 
judge only from the short process of 
submitting a cause to a court, or toa 
jury. They make little account of the 
years, which are spent in preparatory 
stu/lies ; very little of the anxious and 
laborious hours, spent in preparing for 
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that seemingly short process, while 
themselves are engaged in pleasures, 
or devoted to repose. But this is the 
sombre side of the picture. If this 
world were intended for no other pur- 
pose, than to supply the common 
wants of our nature, if there were no 
such thing in it as the gratification of 
being useful to others, and servicea- 
ble to those who come afte: us, in pre- 
serving and transmitting free govern- 
ment, and individual and national cha- 
racter, the common yeomanry of the 
land might claim a better existence 
than professional laborers. If we are 
poor in fee simple, in freehold, in 
choses in action, and in chattels; if 
the quarter day of the nation, and the 
semi-annual periods of monied institu- 
tions, have no attraction for us ; if we 
cannot expect to leave heirs, who will 
be thankful for our saving knowledge 
or good luck, we have something to 
console us in our necessary connexion 
with the well-being of society, and in 
the promotion of the general good. 
We may relieve the dejection which 
comes over us, in the exhibit of pro- 
fessional poverty, by adverting to the 
confidence, which our fellow citizens, 
in this free and happy land, have been 
pleased to repose in us. Within the 
memory of many who are present, the 
bar of Suffolk has yielded [two] Presi- 
dents and one Vice President, of the 
United States: Three Chief Magis- 
trates of this State: One Chief Jus- 
tice, and five other Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court: One Judge of 


the United States Circuit Court, and 
one District Court Judge: Five Sena- 
tors in Congress: Eight Representa- 
tives in Congress: [Three] Ambassa- 
dors, and one Commissioner in Eu- 
rope. * * * * * 
Many other offices of less distinc- 
tion, have been honorably filled by in- 
dividuals of our association. Similar 
notices might be made of the profes- 
sion in other counties of the state. 
Extending our view beyond our own 
circle, we find, that the President of 
the United States, the Vice President, 


all the heads of departments, all our | 


foreign ministers and public envoys, 
but four, and one third of each house 
of Congress, were regularly bred to 
the profession, and most of them have 
been actively engaged in it. At the 
present period, a member of our fra- 
ternity, in one of the halls of Con- 
gress, has called forth the admiration 
of the American people, by his pro- 
found and able survey of the past, the 
present, and the probable condition, 
of the civilized world. Inspired by 
the struggle for freedom in regene- 
rating Greece, he ascended to an ele- 
vation, from which he seemed to over- 
look the cabinets of Europe, and to 
speak to those who are crowned. We 
may fairly infer, that the professors 
of the law, in republican governments, 
are necessarily connected, whether in 
private life, or public employment, 
with the just and faithful administra- 
tion of the laws.” 


Everett’s Oration, Delivered at Concord. 


We have often had occasion to men- 
tion, how fully we accorded in senti- 
ment with Mr. Everett, in his views of 
the character and deeds of our fore- 
fathers, from their earliest history, and 
our opinions and feelings are still in 
unison with the spirit of this produc- 
tion. His views will be widely diffus- 
ed and generally appreved. We speak 


now of his sentiments alone—for Mr. 
Everett’s fascinations of style, and 
classical beauties every where scatter- 
ed through his works, would be suffi- 
cient to embalm error, and perpetuate 


falsehood, if to do so were his wish ; 


but he has eschewed both. Our enmi- 
ty to Great Britain ought no longer to 
exist. Weshould not quarrel with the 


a 
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dead—those who fought us were sol- 
diers, and ought to have obeyed, as 
they did ; and if the courtesies of hon- 
orable war were sometimes forgotten, 
by the enemy, let that, also, be for- 
given ; but it is not necessary to keep 
the deeds of our fathers out of sight, 
for fear of awaking former antipathies. 
Our readers, we believe, will join most 
heartily in the reasonings and feelings 
expressed in the following extract from 
this oration, delivered at Concord. 


There is not a people on earth so ab- 
ject, as to think that national courtesy 
requires them to hush up the tale of 
glorious exploits of their fathers and 
countrymen. France is at peace with 
Austria and Prussia ; but she does not 
demolish her beautiful bridges, bap- 
tized with the names of the battle 
fields, where Napoleon annihilated 
their armies ; nor tear down the co- 
lumns, moulten out of the accumulated 
heaps of their captive artillery. Eng- 
land is at peace with France and 
Spain, but does she suppress the 
names of Trafalgar and the Nile; 
does she overthrow the towers of 
Blenheim castle, eternal monuments 
of the disasters of France ; does she 
tear down from the rafters of her 
chapels, where they have for ages 
waved in triumph, consecrated to the 
God of battles, the banners of Cressy 
and Agincourt ?—No; she is wiser; 
wiser, did I say? she is truer, juster 
to the memory of her fathers and the 
spirit of her children. The national 
character, in some of its most important 
elements, must be formed, elevated, 
and strengthened from the materials 
which history presents. The great ob- 
jection which has been urged, and urg- 
ed at the point of the bayonetand at the 
mouth of the cannon, by the partisans 
of arbitrary power in Europe, against 
revolutionary and popular govern- 
ments, is, that they want a historical 
basis, which alone, they say, can im- 
part stability and legality to public 
institutions. But certainly the histo- 
rical basis is of much greater moment 
to the spirit, than to the institutions of 
a people ; and for the reason, that the 
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spirit itself of a nation is far more im- 
portant than its institutions at any mo- 
ment. Let the spirit be sound and 
true, and it will sooner or later find or 
make a remedy for defective insti- 
tutions. But though the institutions 
should surpass, in theoretic beauty, 
the fabled perfection of Utopia or At- 
lantis, without a free spirit, the people 
will be slaves ; they will be slaves of 
the most despicable kind,—pretended 
freemen. 

And how is the spirit of a people to 
be formed and animated and cheered, 
but out of the store-house of its his- 
toric recollections ? Are we to be 
eternally ringing the changes upon 
Marathon and Thermopyle ; and go- 
ing back to read im obscure texts of 
Greek and Latin of the great exam- 
plars of patriotic virtue? I thank 
God, that we can find them nearer 
home, in our own country, on our own 
soil ;—that strains of the noblest senti- 
ment, that ever swelled in the breast 
of man, are breathing to us out of 
every page of our country’s history, in 
the native eloquence of our mother 
tongue ;—that the colonial and the 
provincial councils of America, exhi- 
bit to us models of the spirit and cha- 
racter, which gave Greece and Rome 
their name and their praise among the 
nations. Here we ought to go for our 
instruction ;—the lesson is plain, it is 
clear, it is applicable. When we go 
to ancient history, we are bewildered 
with the difference of manners and in- 
stitutions. We are willing to pay our 
tribute of applause to the memory of 
Leonidas, who fell nobly for his coun- 
try, in the face of the foe. But when 
we trace him to his home, we are con- 
founded at the reflection, that the 
same Spartan heroism to which he 
sacrificed himself at Thermopyle, 
would have led him to tear his only 
child, if it happened to be a sickly 
babe—the very object for which all 
that is kind and good in man rises up 
to plead—from the bosom of its mo- 
ther, and carry it out to be eaten by 
the wolves of Taygetus. We feel a 
glow of admiration at the heroism dis- 
played at Marathon, by the ten thou- 
sand champions of invaded Greece ; 
but we cannot forget that the tenth 
part of the number were slaves, us- 
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chained from the workshops and door- 
posts of their masters, to go and fight 
the battles of freedom. Ido not mean 
that these examples are to destroy the 
interest with which we read the histo- 
ry of ancient times ; they possibly in- 
crease that interest, by the singular 
contrast they exhibit. But they do 
warn us, if we need the warning, to 
seek our great practical lessons of 
patriotism at home; out of the ex- 
ploits and sacrifices, of which our own 
country is the theatre; out of the 
characters of our own fathers. Them 


we know, the high-souled, natural, un- 
affected, the citizen heroes. We know 
what happy firesides they left for the 
cheerless camp. We know with what 
pacific habits they dared the perils 
of the field. There is no mystery, 
no romance, no madness, under the 
name of chivalry, about them. It is 
all resolute, manly resistance, for con- 
science’ and liberty’s sake, not mere- 
ly of an overwhelming power, but of 
all the force of long-rooted habits, 
and native love of order and peace. 





Hadad, a Dramatic Poem. By James A. Hillhouse, Author of 
*‘Percy’s Masque,” and ‘The Judgment.” 


We arose from the perusal of this 
poem with no ordinary glow of poet- 
ical fervor, and we shall speak of this 
work from the first flush of our feel- 
ings, rather than from any critical 
analysis we have made of its proper- 
ties, unities, or bearings. To us, the 
introduction of superhuman agency is 
not objectional. We care not how of- 
ten the hundred hands of the Giant 
Briarius, or the numerous eyes of Ar- 
gus, are mentioned, if necessary to 
carry on the plot, and to finish the 
work; but the folly lies in bringing 
them all into view, when mortal vision 
and a powerful sword arm are suffi- 
cient for the deed to be achieved. The 
evil spirit in the form of Hadad, is 
earth-like while preternatural, and ne- 
ver outrages human laws by showing, 
on common occasions, too much of his 
friendship. His attendant spirits might 
as well have been omitted. Even the 
great theologian, to whom this poem 
is dedicated, can have no objection to 
this machinery, for according to his 
religious creed, every unregenerated 
heart is the constant abode of an evil 
genius. And to this belief, looking 
on the actions of some men, we are 
inclined to be more than half convict- 
ed. The author has chosen a proper 
era for the working up of the elements 


his imagination had gathered. The 
time is the latter part of the reign of 
King David, when the age of war was 
giving way to the age of political 
wisdom. The chosen people of God 
were then enjoying an earthly para- 
dise. The harp of the shepherd had 
been changed for an instrument of ten 
strings, and the simple sling and stones 
for the burnished armour. Tributary 
nations were pouring into Palestine 
‘‘Barbaric pearl and gold” to crown 
the happiness of conquering Israel. 
The love of human glory was taking 
place of that simplicity which had 
prevailed in the land when the tribes 
of Israel were contending with power- 
ful nations for existence. The spe- 
cial direction of their affairs was about 
to be given up to the common laws 
which control events amongst nations. 
The conflict of the passions at this pe- 
riod form a great portion of our poet's 
materials. The ground, though scrip- 
tural is but partially sacred, and the 
author had a right to put his foot upon 
the enclosure without deeming his step 
profane. The ornaments for his use, 
were at hand. The profuse store- 
houses of oriental imagery were open 
to him, and he has made a judicious 
use of the privilege. 
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A treaty has been concluded be- 
tween G. Britain and the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata. It guaran- 
tees to all the subjects of G. Britain 
in those extensive territories, a perfect 
religious toleration. The provinces 
also agree to use all their exertions 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 


M. Pozzi di Borgo, a Corsican by 
birth, is to be created a Peer of France 
and to have a seat in the French cab- 
inet. He is now Minister of Russia at 


Paris, and has been in the service of | 


Russia for the last 25 years. 


Great disturbances have taken place 
in the Burman empire—much hard 
fighting—the British troops always 
successful. 

Among the provisions in a new 
criminal code, recently formed in one 
of the Cantons of Switzerland, are the 
following: “‘The punishment of death 
shall henceforth be inflicted by decap- 
itation with the sword, but never be 
aggravated by the addition of painful 
inflictions, or by the mutilation of a 
limb. 

Branding shall be abolished as the 
most impolitic of all punishments, be- 
cause it prevents the return of the 
criminal to better principles, by im- 
pressing on him the stigma of guilt.” 


The Duke of Saxe Wiemar is about 
visiting North America. 

It is calculated that the steam en- 
gines now in England, represent the 
power of 320,000 horses, equal to that 
of 1,920,000 men; which being in fact 
managed by 3,600 men, only adds ac- 
tually to the power of the population, 
1,884,000 men. 

A new congress of sovereigns, is to 
assemble this season, at Milan. 


Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


a 


FOREIGN. 


Lieut. Lawrence of the British navy, 
has proposed horse’s hide as a substi- 
tute for duck, in making ships’ sails. 
The British government have ordered 
an experiment to be made. 


a 


A law has passed the senate of Co- 
lombia, by which no Colombian man 
who has not completed his 21st year, 
and no Colombian woman who has not 
completed her 18th year, can contract 
marriage, without the express consent 
of the father and mother. 


“The political resurrection of Egypt 
from the dust, if we may use so strong 
an expression, has excited the aston- 
ishment of the civilized world. It is 
true that her government is a complete 
despotism; but the sovereign feels too 
much personal pride of character, to 
rule over political and moral, as well 
as natural deserts. The staple com- 
modities of his kingdom have become 
invaluable to English commerce—the 
intercourse is hourly increasing. The 
sovereign of that country is not satis- 
fied with agriculture and commerce. 
He has already established public 
schools after the Lancastrian models. 
Thus is this tyrant, unconsciously to 
himself, and while he persuades him- 
self that he is only enriching his own 
empire, sowing the seeds of future lib- 
erty. He is teaching his people how to 
act and how to think ; to conceive them- 
selves beasts of burden no longer, but 
as born to higher destinies. So little 
can despots do to preserve the human 
mind in slavery: the moment they be- 
gin to improve and adorn the country 
over which they preside, they accus- 
tom their subjects to new associations ; 
they disturb the tranquillity of their 
ignorance ; demolish their ancient pre- 
judices, and by so doing, destroy the 
very basis on which their own security 
is founded.” 



















